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STANDARD DRY 


HOMES 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. 


FAR 
AS THE EYE 
CAN SEE 


Individual masonry homes and 
apartment buildings of this vast proj- 
ect, deployed over thousands of acres 


of virgin timber lands, are protected 


with THOROSEALED exterior walls. 


~~ 


Why are Architects, Field Engineers 
and Many Large Contractors 
Pleased with Results? 


As one contractor states: ‘‘We get 
the best and most satisfactory results 


at reasonable cost when we use 


THOROSEAL."’ 


~ 


Specify... ""horoseal 


TO KEEP WATER OUT 
OF MASONRY WALLS 


THORO Spee ne 


Get our 20-page brochure 
pictorially describing in 
detail "HOW TO DO IT”. 
It’s yours for the asking! 


WALL PRODUCTS 


BOX X, NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOUSING STUDIES 


Economical - Authoritative 


The ERA now has many housing studies under way from 


Housing, 


Texas to Massachusetts and would be pleased to serve : 
; lal Population, 
your authority also. Data covering our qualifications are 


on file with your regional PHA field economist. Py: | 


Our field director near you is available 


Dilapidation 
Studies 






to meet with you at your convenience 


without obligation. 








Economic Researcu Acency 


4 NORTH CARROLL STREET MADISON WISCONSIN 


Phone 6-807( ei ral 





HOUSING SURVEYS 


Speed, Accuracy. Experience, a Complete Service, with Public 
Housing Administration Acceptance, plus Lower Costs are advan- 
tages you get when you employ Gould, Brown & Sumney for your 
Housing studies. Wire, write, or phone for complete information, 
no obligation, of course. 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, INC. 
Housing and Market Research Surveys 
Howarp L. Benn e@ Donatp J. Goutp e Henry O. Geiss 
321 Plymouth Court - Chicago 4 
Phone: WAbash 2-7604 








HOUSING SURVEYS— APPRAISALS 


Comprehensive analyses of population, family income, properties 
neighborhoods, and site selection — in large or small cities or REAL ESTATE 


communities. 
RESEARCH 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES CORPORATION 














12 East 4ist Street New York 17, New York 
James C. Downs, Jr. 
President 
HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN First National Bank Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS Telephone - CEntral 6-3525 


123 EAST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


REGENT 7-6905 
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The ten 14-story pentagonal structures above show the Farragut Housing| 1 
Units in Brooklyn, N. Y. as they will appear when completed. This newest | Ho 


addition to New York City’s housing will provide living quarters for 1400 - 
a’ 


families. At this printing the New York City Housing Authority has awarded ms 
€ 


contracts for seven of these impressive units to John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc. |" 
uti 





PROVIDING REQUIRED HOUSING IN MANY AREAS i Ex 





state-aid of the New York State Division of 


Other housing construction now under way or §/J0 

completed by Johnson during 1949, in addition to gon 

Farragut Houses, Brooklyn; Melrose Houses, Bronx; § um: 

and the Mount Vernon Housing Authority’s ca 

apartment buildings illustrated, include substan- § gr 

Louis E. Jallade and William T. Koch, Architects tial projects at New Rochelle, Schenectady, Troy Mite, 
Pictured above are three units of the extensive and Hempstead, L. I. Also in process of construc- @ co, 
14-story Melrose Houses. This 1023 apartment tion or completed during 1949 by John A. Johnson Bon 
project. of which the first section is now under & Sons, Inc. are housing projects of one million z als 
tnasr ike diwcton of te New You cry | @0llars and upwards in Hartford, Conn., Andrews #,,, 
Housing Authority with the cooperation and | Field, Md., Oak Ridge, Tenn. and Cold Springs, Ky. all 


Housing. 
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Fellheimer, Wagner & Vollmer, Architects 


Thanks to the dynamic thinking behind the conception and con- 
struction of these various Johnson-built Housing Units, all rooms 
enjoy unobstructed views, there is maximum light and air, mini- 
mum ground coverage and minimum exterior wall surface, the 
latter being an important factor in cost reduction. Shown above 
are two of the five Mount Vernon apartment structures now near- 
ing completion. These modern housing units are being erected by 


John A. Johnson & Sons, in cooperation with the Mount Vernon 


Housing Authority. 
Fellheimer, Wagner & Vollmer, Architects 


1g | The New York City Housing 

* Authority and The Division of 

st Housing of the State of New 

York are to be congratulated 

upon the notable progress they 

have made both in quality of de- 

ad sign and construction, as well as 

' the substantially lowered costs 

c, | recently announced by the Exec- 
utive heads of the Authorities. 


ENTIRE COMMUNITIES 
Johnson's successful bidding 
on some twenty projects now 
under way has been predi- 
cated upon a broad back- 
ground of construction, em- 


1.3 
bracing, in some cases, entire oa et AWA Kitt 


ut 
communities, including not 1, % ~ q P 
only large-scale housing, but Ai .t ON ba TL da “h i 34 
also waterworks, power and BUILDING CONSTRUCTION .. .‘‘A Firm FOUNDATION SINCE 1896’ 


peting plants, utilities, and 


YEW YORK . BROOKLYN ° PEMBERTON . WASH 


mMBUS . oy an dieles: . ATLANTA 








MUCH lower 
upkeep cost: 

















*For example— 
MOBILE, ALA. “After nine years, our 398 Servels cost only 1¢ a month per unit for upkeep.” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “Exceptionally low maintenance cost over a period of nineteen years.” 
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Servel’s record for rock-bottom maintenance costs 
figured strongly in the choice of 289 Gas Refrigerators 
for the Gardencrest Apartments, Waltham, Mass. 


Maintenance costs on Servel Gas 
Refrigerators are lower than they 
are on motor-driven types—and 
what’s more, they stay low year in, 
year out. That’s the experience of 
managers of apartments and hous- 
ing projects from coast to coast. 
It’s because Servel’s exclusive 
freezing system operates without 
a single moving part. There are 
no pistons, no valves, no pumps. 
No motor to wear. No machinery 
to break down. Instead, a tiny gas 
flame does all the work. 
Asaresult, owners enjoy a mini- 
mum of trouble and expense. 
Writes one apartment operator— 


“Since installing Servels, I’ve just 
about forgotten that I even have 
refrigerators in the building.” 


Twenty years ahead of its time, 
Servel’s different principle of re- 
frigeration accounts also for its 
other big advantages— permanent 
silence and longer-lasting dependa- 
bility. And today, the new 1950 
Servel—pbrilliantly styled by the 
well-known WalterDorwinTeague 
—brings tenants and owners the 
last word in modern refrigerator 
design, inside and out. For details 
on the latest models, consult 
Sweet’s or write to Servel, Inc., 
Evansville 20, Ind. 
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THE COVER THE HOMEBUILDERS’ HA aes 
PICTURE... on , ssespiiein 


A view of one of the generous 





open spaces at Fresh Meadows— We think of modern homebuilders as men familiar with the use 
3000-family community recently of earthmoving machinery, spray guns, and power saws. Well, they 
} completed in Queens, Long have hatchets, too... and are currently receiving intensive instruction 
Island, by the New York Life In- trom their trade association on how to use them. 
f surance Company. See pages 92, 
‘ 93 for pictures, facts, figures. The hatchets are to be used not to build—but to destroy. What 
THIS MONTH the homebuilders want to destroy is the chance for low-income families 


to get decent homes—the public housing program. At the convention 
of the National Association of Home Builders last month, a demand 
for the repeal of the Housing Act of 1949 was adopted .. . and just 
in case that purpose can not be achieved, the Association is providing 


Over 500 local housing authorities 
are taking steps to build low-ren- 
tal housing under Housing Act 
of 1949 Page 80 


an elaborate kit of propaganda materials on how-to-kill-public-housing-in 


;' ; : ; your-own-backyard. 
Middle-income housing bill ap- , 


proved by House and Senate com- 









mittees, awaiting action on floor Communities that have not already been faced with demands for 
ot both houses Page 84 reterenda and with arguments against cooperation agreements and vacant 
land sites can expect to hear from the hatchet-men soon. In spite of 
State meetings held in Connecti- the fraudulence of many of the arguments they will use, in spite of the 
cut, Massachusetts, California, ; transparency of their shopworn “scare” techniques, the numerical and 
Illinois Page 85 financial strength of the builder-realtor-savings-and-loan-and-improve 
= Se ee ment-association combine that will be organized in many communities 
'wo ECA officials recount efforts is bound to have an effect on public housing programs, causing delay 
ot Greek government to mect and confusion—and in some cities indefinite postponement. 
‘ housing needs Page 97 
Total of 38 cities have redevelop- The public is entitled to know that this local propaganda campaign 
ment grant reservations as of is nationally directed and what its motivation is. One homebuilder, in 
March 1 Page 102 boasting of his success in defeating public housing in one community, 
said: “We told them the truth; we told the voters we were selfish, 
Values of tenant maintenance to that public housing was hurting our pocketbooks.” 
residents, management recounted 
Page 103 TI aie 
1¢ whole tradition of our government and citizenship is opposed 
Final article in series on local to such outright self-interest on the part of a single industry when 
authorities and social work agen- pitted against community-wide welfare. The purposes and already 
cies covers case work organiza- accomplished facts of public housing will win hands down over such 
theme Page 105 opposition if the issue is put thus squarely to the American public. 
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national horizon for 


new 


the 
silhouette 
construction as a result of the passage 


Scanning 
the of housing under 
Act of 1949 
ago will draw 
in other evi 
activity under the will 
spotlight over 500 cities, and 
their way the 
series of hurdles that stand be- 
tween them and the day they can break 
ground for a new housing project. 

As of February 17, the Public Hous 
ing Administration reports: 


almost 


blank. 


of the Housing 
eight months 
But a 
dences of 


survey search of 
act 
towns, 
villages 


working over 


abov e 


519 applications for loan reservations 

involving 402,265 dwelling units 
preliminary loans authorized by 
the President (see most recent list of 
cities with approved loans on page 
83)—involving 245,857 units 

151 preliminary loan contracts executed 
by PHA—involving 154,161 units 
85 


329 


cooperation agreements approved 
involving 83,469 units 

To make the above national figures 
concrete, the following news itenis pro 
vide specific examples of what it takes 
for a locality to leap the many hurdles 
that stand between it 
housing program. 


actual 
Some localities have 


and an 


run into troubles and may have to start 
the race again—or give up for the time 
being. Others are moving steadily for 
ward. Not all the steps 
launching a program are carried 
the cartoon—only the key points 
those that take the most time and ef 
fort to achieve. The news items below 
range over the same ground. 


in 
in 
or 


involved 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA— 
Opposition Quelled on Preliminary 
Loan Application 

The efforts the home builders 
association and the board of realtors in 
Jacksonville, Florida, kill an ex- 
panded public housing program there 
met with defeat when the city council 
in January unanimously passed a reso- 
lution approving the application of 
the housing authority for a preliminary 
loan to start the program. 

The resolution — originally written 
to approve a loan request of $190,000 
for a survey and preliminary plans — 
was modified to “whatever funds may 
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a concession to the 





be necessary,” as 
opposition. The 
the council, commission, 
the housing and the local 
organizations of the board of realtors, 
the home builders’ and the 
building and into 
unit further consideration of 
program. 


resolution also binds 
the city 
authority, 


city 


association, 
trades council one 
the 
Opponents of the program 
did not protest the resolution for the 
preliminary loan until after it had been 
passed by the city commission early in 
December. From the commission 
the had to go to the city 
council for approval and realtors and 
home builders able to stall off 
action until mid-January. 


WACO, TEXAS— 
Referendum Wins—Citizens 
Favor Public Housing 

Public housing was endorsed by the 
Waco, Texas in a referen- 
dum recently and the city has already 
received presidential approval of a pre 
liminary loan for 550 units. Local real 
estate and home builders 
led in the fight against public housing. 
Effective support of the program came 
from _ labor, 


for 


city 
resolution 


were 
council 


voters ol 


operators 


veterans, and citizen 
groups — with a resulting 3320 vote 
for, 2009 agarnst. 


CLEVELAND— 
Ccoperation Agreement Bans Racial 
Discrimination, Segregation 

In Cleveland, although the status of 
all public housing in the state, existing 
and proposed, is pending a court de- 
cision on tax exemption (see February 
JoURNAL, page 48), the city council has 
passed cooperation agreement cover 
ing a new program —and the agree 
ment prohibits discrimination or segre- 
gation in public projects. 
Specifically, the provision calls for 


housing 
“no 
discrimination or segregation in the se 
lection of tenants, 
or in the maintenance, 
and operation of any such project be- 
cause race, 
or national origin.” 


BENICIA— 
Opposition Quelled on Preliminary 
Loan Application 

Although realty interests in 
California, 


the fixing of rentals, 
construction, 
creed, religion, 


of color, 


Benicia, 
during two 
before the city coun- 


were vocal 


‘town meetings 


E ea. 
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Ns oo 
os 
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cil in their efforts to quash a program 
of 130 low-rent housing units, the city 
council in mid-February approved the 
housing authority’s request to the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration allo- 
cation of the units and a preliminary 
loan (see February JourNAL, page 66). 
A cooperation agreement is pending, 
awaiting substantiation of the need for 
the housing through a survey. 


DETROIT— 
Common Council Disapproves 
Proposed Sites 

The abandonment by Detroit's com 
mon council of at least five — and pos- 
sibly eight — of 12 
by the 


tor 


ot sites recommended 
Detroit Housing Commission 
last summer for a more than 14,000 
unit low-rental housing program car- 
ries through on the “anti” vacant site 
attitude of the city’s new mayor, Al- 
bert E. Cobo. At the time of Mr. 
Cobo’s election last November, it was 
predicted that, should he refuse to sup 
port the use of vacant land for public 
housing, might be little chance 
of an expanded program for Detroit. 


there 


The new director of the Detroit 
Housing Commission, Harry J. Dur- 
bin, appointed by the mayor in Janu 


a former home builder. It was 
on his recommendation that the com- 
mon council late in January agreed to 
abandonment of a number of the sites. 
The council listened to Mr. Durbin’s 
recommendations without dissent and 


ary, 1s 


heard him say, also, that he was “not 
sure” what should be done about the 
balance of the sites. 

Meanwhile a new citizens’ group — 
the Detroit Council for Better Hous- 
ing — was getting set for action on 
its program, which includes “housing 
projects built first on land now 
vacant and subsequently on land 


cleared of its present slum structures.” 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA— 
Cooperation Agreement Killed; Citizens 
Protest—Ask Another Vote 


Mounting disapproval of the action 
of the Lincoln, Nebraska, city council 
in early February killing a public 
housing program of 700 units by re- 
fusing to sign a cooperation agreement, 
has resulted in a petition signed by 
approximately 3000 voters asking that 
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the council reconsider its position. 
However, when the petition was pre 
sented to the council on February 15, 
five members held out against recon 
sideration, with one of them sugges 
ing a referendum. 

The local chapter of the Americans 
for Democratic Action led the petition 
movement, with church groups, veter 
ans, labor groups, and individual citi 
zens appearing before the council to 
protest the turn-down. Many citizens 
protested the council’s action through 
the local newspaper's 
column. 


“letters to the 
editors” 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA— 
Real Estate Board Cooperates 
With Housing Authority 


Cooperation between the Housing 
Authority of Columbus, Georgia, and 
the local real estate board has resulted 
in approval of the city’s new program 
for 800 low-rent housing units in the 
next two years, a cooperation agree 
ment between the housing authority 
and the city, and the selection of the 
first site. Theo J. McGee, chairman 
of the housing authority, announced 
the site selection to the realtors when 
he was guest speaker at a real estate 
board luncheon. 

The housing authority follows the 
policy of requesting real estate groups 
to assist them in the program, includ 
ing site selection. In turn, the real 
estate board recently requested the co 
operation of the housing authority and 
the health department in presenting 
to the city commission a city ordi- 
nance requiring minimum. standards 
of maintenance on all existing dwell- 
ings in the city. 

The spokesman for the real estate 
board told the city commission during 
a public meeting on the proposed 
minimum housing ordinance that the 
real estate board was not fighting the 
present program of the housing au- 
thority because in their opinion public 
housing had been made necessary by 
the failure of the city to provide strict 
enough regulations that would force 
property owners to maintain their 
dwellings to decent standards. He said 
he believed that, with the cooperation 
of the housing authority, the health 
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department, and the city, the slums 
could be cleaned up within the next 
10 years—and then there would be 
no need for additional public housing. 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA— 

Cooperation Agreement Signed— 

But Court Asked to Stop Program 
Although the Housing Authority of 

the City of Eureka, 

received presidential 


California, has 
approval of its 
request for a preliminary loan for 160 
units of low-rent housing and although 
the city and the housing authority have 
signed a cooperation agreement and 
it has received Public Housing Ad 
ministration approval, the question of 
local approval of the program is now 
in the hands of the California supreme 
court. The issue before the court cen 
ters around a petition offered to the 
city clerk that directed the city coun 
cil to rescind its previous action in 
approving the program or refer the 
matter to a referendum. The city clerk 
declined to accept the petition and 
she has been ordered to appear in court 
to show cause why the petition was 
not accepted. Meanwhile, the original 
petitioners have filed an injunction 
with the county superior court pro 
hibiting the housing authority from 
taking any further action on the 
project. The city, on behalf of the 
city clerk, the city council, and the 
housing authority in turn filed with 
the state supreme court a petition that 
would prohibit the superior court from 
acting on the petition to stop the 
housing authority from carrying on 
its work. 


MILWAUKEE— 
Council Turns Down 
Request for Referendum 

The decision of the Milwaukee com 
mon council not to hold a referendum 
on the question of further veterans 
housing for the city was made in a 
decisive vote — 17 to 9 — by the coun 
cil in mid-February. One of the larg 
est crowds to attend a council meet 
ing in recent years jammed the council 
chambers when the matter came up 
for a vote. Previously, the housing 
committee of the common council had 
recommended a referendum on wheth 
er or not the city should accept a grant 


of $600,000 from the state's veterans 
housing fund. Many members of the 
council and proponents ol the veterans 
housing program of 600 units contend 
ed that the referendum, which would 
be held at the April 4 election, would 
come too late to enable the housing 
authority to get any of the state funds. 

\pplication for the grant had to be 
submitted to the state’s department 
of veterans attairs by March 1. A 
committee of the Affiliated Taxpayers 
brought the petition for the referen 
dum betore the council. 

The common council and the hous 
ing authority have already signed a 
cooperation agreement for the city’s 
low-rent 
project and the site (on vacant land) 


has been selected. 


first new  federally-aided 


NEW LONDON— 
Referendum Defeats Opposition 
to State Program 
Well-organized and well-financed 
opposition in the form of the Taxpay 
ers League was defeated in a February 
14 referendum on rezoning of proper 
ty for a state-aided moderate rental 
project in New London, Connecticut. 
Proponents of the rezoning for the 
housing project chalked up an almost 
two-to-one victory 1791 to 971. Op 
position to the rezoning was said to 
have come from rooming house oper 
ators and real estate interests rather 
than area residents. 


LITTLE ROCK— 
Referendum Request Headed 
For Court Decision 

decision on whether or not a co 
operation agreement entered into be 
tween the city of Little Rock and the 
local housing authority is an ordinance 
subject to a_ referen 
dum if called for by the required num 


and, therefore, 


ber of petitioners, appeared to be head 
ed toward the state supreme court 
for a ruling. 

The city council on December 19 
passed the 


cooperation agreement. 


Subsequently, opponents of the low 
rent housing program circulated a pe 
tition and obtained the signatures of 
495 voters demanding a referendum 
on the question. The city council re- 
fused to refer the cooperation agree 





SAN FRANCISCO IS CLEARING 


Left above is a 104-year-old building coming down to make 
way for San Francisco’s first war-deferred project: Ping Yuen 
(see August 1949 Journal of Housing, page 257). The century- 
old building was gutted by fire during the 1906 San Francisco 
earthquake, was restored in 1908, was given its death blow 


above late last month. 


Shown right is one of the community 


WAY FOR FIRST NEW PROJECT 





kitchens in the building. The contract for demolition of the site 
structures is said to be the first approved by PHA west of Chi- 
cago—or perhaps in the entire country. In place of the ancient 
structures will be three six-story firepoof, earthquake resistant, 
reinforced concrete buildings for 234 families. In addition the 
Authority is negotiating a start for five more such projects. 





ment to a vote on the grounds that 
the agreement was administrative 
rather than legislative and therefore 
not referable to a referendum. The city 
attorney also pointed out that the con 
tested cooperation agreement was com 
pletely authorized by the state’s 1937 
housing authorities act. The opposition 
then filed a petition in chancery court 
for a court order to compel the city 
council to call an election on the issue. 
The city attorney filed a demurrer on 
the petition for the city and it is 
expected that after a hearing in chan- 
cery court, the matter will go to the 
state supreme court. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Cooperation Agreement Bans 
Racial Segregation 

A three-months-old issue of non 
segregation in San Francisco’s public 
housing projects was resolved with a 
compromise cooperation agreement 
signed by the housing authority and the 
board of supervisors late in February. 
The compromise, arrived at by a joint 
housing authority-board of supervisors 
committee appointed to break the dead- 
lock on the segregation issue, resulted 
in a policy of non-segregation for 
3000 units to be built under the new 
housing program during the next two 
years and the continuance of the 
“neighborhood pattern” for all war- 
deferred projects and existing low-ren- 
tal housing. The city has more than 
1700 low-rental units of housing in its 
present program and the deferred 
projects will add 1141 when completed. 
Non-segregation already applied to the 


82 


Authority's war and veterans program 
of more than 7600 units. 

The issue revolved around a clause 
in the cooperation agreement added 
by the board of supervisors in Novem 
ber that would have forbidden discrim 
ination or segregation in all public 
housing projects. After the clause was 
put in, the housing authority polled 
public opinion among a variety of or 
ganizations in the city in order to get 
their views on “mixed neighborhoods.” 
The joint committee that arrived at the 
compromise was made up of three 
members of the board of supervisors 
—all favoring non-discrimination—and 
three members of the housing author 
ity—all favoring segregation. 

While the segregation issue was 
being argued, demolition of a slum 
area (pictured above) in San Fran 
cisco’s Chinatown continued. 


SOUTH BEND— 
City Council Deadlocks on 
Cooperation Agreement 

Public housing in South Bend, In- 
diana appeared to be a “dead” issue 
as the result of a tie vote by the city 
council on a cooperation agreement 
when it was brought up February 27. 
The 4-to-4 vote tabled the agreement. 
The present eight-man city council 
split evenly along party lines when it 
came to the vote on the cooperation 
agreement. No way to break the tie 
was apparent at the time because the 
ninth councilman, who died some time 
ago, has not been replaced. The coun- 
cil itself has power to name someone 
to fill the vacancy but because the 


council is evenly divided between Dem 
ocrats and Republicans, it has never 
reached an agreement on a replace 
ment. 

The vote came as a climax to a 
stormy three-hour session for which 
several thousand citizens were reported 
to have turned up. Twenty-two organ 
izations including church groups, labor 
unions, veterans, and others endorsed 
the housing program. Opposition came 
from 11 groups including real estate 
interests, insurance firms, the associa- 
tion of commerce, and building ma 
terial dealers. 


CHICAGO— 
City Council Holds Public 
Hearings on Sites, Okehs Two 

For more than 40 embattled hours 
from February 23 through March 1, 
the housing committee of Chicago’s city 
council heard testimony on seven sites 
(four clearance, three vacant) proposed 
for the Chicago Housing Authority’s 
first year’s program under the Housing 
Act of 1949. Outcome of the hearings 
was a committee recommendation for 
only two of the clearance sites for some 
2600 units. The first reaction was that 
the committee was thus killing off the 
program. A minority committee report 
before the full council, however, turned 
the tables, with the result that a sub 
committee of the council on March 6 
was preparing to tour the city with 
representatives of the Housing Author 
ity and plan commission in search of 
sites for an additional 9000 units, with 
the expectation that many of the sites 
would be on vacant land. 
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GET LOANS UNDER 
NEW HOUSING PROGRAM 
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The fourth list of loans to local hous- 
ing authorities approved by the Presi 
dent under the Housing Act of 1949 
was released on February 15. It covers 
an additional 102 localities, bringing to 
329 the number of authorities with 
preliminary loans with which to plan 
a two-year program of low-rental hous- 
ing. The amount of money involved 
in the 329 loans is $42,262,900 to cover 
planning of 245,857 housing units. 

In announcing the list, the Public 
Housing Administration points out that 
half the loans on the list below are 
for localities with less than 10,000 popu- 
lation and that two-thirds are for places 
with less than 25,000 population, 

Alabama 

Auburn, 50 Haleyville, 40 
Cordova, 60 Hamilton, 40 
Florence, 250 Red Bay, 25 
Fort Payne, 20 
Arizona 

Winslow, 50 
Arkansas 

Texarkana, 160 
California 

Richmond, 300 

Sacramento, 450 

Stanslaus County, 150 

Tracy, 60 


Mesa, 50 
Arkadelphia, 75 


Chino, 50 
Guadalupe, 16 
Hueneme. 30 
Oakland, 2000 
Connecticut 
Meriden, 140 
Florida 
Miami Beach, 50 
Georgia 
Dublin; 100 
Jesup, 40 
Macon, 750 
West Point, 50 
Illinois 
Chicago Heights, 200 Ottawa, 90 
Decatur, 100 Waukegan, 260 


Jacksonville, 1500 


Bainbridge, 85 
Cartersville, 85 
Cordele, 100 


Dawson, 75 


Indiana 

Gary, 500 New Albany, 400 
Kentucky 

Lexington, 600 Paris, 75 
Louisiana 

Bogalusa, 200 
Maryland 


Cumberland, 300 


Frederick, 125 


Hagerstown, 250 


Massachusetts 


Taunton, 2 


Chelsea, 200 


Lawrence, 300 


Minnesota 
Chisholm, 70 Hibbing, 145 
Montana 
Helena, 60 
New Jersey 
Camden, 800 Rahway, 75 


Kearny, 160 

Orange, 300 
New York 

Niagara Falls, 400 Troy, 500 


North Carolina 
Beautort, 40 Morehead Cit 
Charlotte, 600 New Bern, 21 
Greensboro, 800 


Ohio 
Hamilton, 300 
Oregon 
Sutherlia, 
Toledo, 30 


Newport, 35 25 
Reedsport, 15 
Roseburg, 60 
Pennsylvania 

Rankin, 60 

Robinson, 30 

Sharon, 200 
Glassport, 65 Sharpsburg. 65 
McKees Rock, 150 York. 400 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket, 300 


Ambridge, 150 
Clairton, 130 
Darby, 50 


South Carolina 
Charleston, S00 
Tennessee 
Nashville, 2400 
Texas 
Jefferson, 5 


Bay City, 90 ) 
Breckenridge, 75 Mission, &0 
Brownwood, 150 Olney, 50 
Canyon, 15 Paris, 200 
Cisco, 70 Pittsburg, 6v 
Colorado City, 75 Ranger, 80 
Dublin, 50 Seymour, 50 
Edinburg, 100 Texas City, 80 
Haskell, 50 Weslaco, 70 
Henderson, 75 

Virginia 

Richmond, 1800 

Washington 


Danville, 500 


Anacortes, 60 
West Virginia 
Charleston, 500 


Puerto Rico 
Mavaguez, 600 


W oodbridg« 150 








SOUTH DAKOTA PASSES HOUSING LAW 


South Dakota became the 43rd state to enact public housing en 
abling legislation when at a special session in February the legislature 
passed four bills that included authorization for urban redevelopment. 
Governor George T. Mickelson has signed the bills including one to 
permit municipalities, financial institutions, and insurance companies 
to invest in housing and redevelopment. Utah, Wyoming, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas are the only states without enabling legislation. 
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FORECLOSURE OF 
LUSTRON ORDERED 


Carrying out its threat of foreclosure 
against the Lustron Corporation, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
February 15 ordered its legal counsel 
“to take whatever steps are necessary” 
to recover the $37.5 million it has 
loaned to Lustron. A few days later 
a foreclosure suit was filed in federal 
district court in Columbus, Ohio, head 
quarters of the pretabricated house 
manutacturer, 

The suit marked the breakdown of 
negotuuations to reorganize the company 
and get it on a paying basis that had 
been going on since the first of the 
year between RFC and Lustron (see 
February Journat, page 51). 

The court was believed to have at 
least three possibilities in granting a 
foreclosure petition: (1) to permit re 
organization in order to conserve as 
sets and keep the company in operat 
ing condition; (2) to permit the present 
corporation to offer a solution; (3) to 
allow other creditors to file a motion 
lor bankruptcy. 

What Next? 

What RFC will do with the fore 
closed corporation remains a question 
mark. Some reports indicate that RFC 
is considering selling the plant to pri 
vate interests, and others that it is 
thinking of turning it over to the 
department, which 
manufacture the prefab houses for the 
armed forces. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee is said to be in 
terested in stimulating the use of the 


defense would 


plant for housing for the armed forces 
and reportedly will get Secretary of De 
fense Johnson’s and RFC Chairman 
Harley Hise’s views on the proposal. It 
is believed, however, that any new in 
vestors in the bankrupt corporation 
probably would have to ask RFC to 
help finance it. 

If the company is reorganized after 
the foreclosure has been completed and 
refinancing is available, some sources 
believe that the six new cheaper house 
models that are geared to sell for as 
much as $2000 under the original 
model and that were announced by 
Lustron only two weeks before the 
foreclosure, may help put the business 
on a paying basis. 

Meanwhile, a Senate investigating 
committee is studying RFC loans to 
Lustron and others. The Senate Bank 
ing and Currency Committee has told 
RFC officers that it wishes RFC to give 
full consideration to any organization 
having bonda fide plans for purchase or 
the taking over of Lustron operations. 
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Housing Bills 


marking time 


Both the Senate and House were 
marking time on middle-income hous- 
ing legislation as of March 1}. In the 
Senate it was necessary to get a place 
on the calendar for the amended bill 
that had been reported out by the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
in the House action by the Rules Com- 
mittee was necessary on a “clean 
bill’—H. R. 7402—that incorporates 
the Banking and Currency Commit 
tee’s recommendations on the House 
cooperative housing measure, H. R. 
6618, and the House FHA provisions, 
H. R. 6742. 

Meanwhile, on March |, the FHA 
Titles I and VI insurance programs 
expired as a result of the failure of 
Congress to enact the extending legis- 
lation that is contained in the Senate’s 
comprehensive housing bill and in H. 
R. 7402. Although in previous years 
Congress has usually enacted separate 
stop-gap legislation for the FHA in 
surance program (see December 
JouRNAL, page 423), Chairman Burnet 
Maybank of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee said the Senate 
would not consider FHA extensions 
except when it takes up the entire 
middle-income bill. 

Disposition of war housing legisla- 
tion, introduced as a separate bill in 
the House as H. R. 7102 (see February 
JouRNAL, page 45) was stalled await- 
ing hearings, tentatively scheduled to 
begin around the middle of March. 
The Senate, however, would get a 
chance to consider the question as soon 
as it took up S. 2246, since it includes 
a disposition title. 


Committees’ Work Done 


It was during the two-week period 
from February 9 to February 24 that 
both the House and Senate Banking 
and Currency Committees finished up 
their work on middle-income housing. 

The Senate committee, meeting in 
executive session on February 9, agreed 
to defer a committee vote on S. 2246 
until at least February 23 and asked 
for a report from Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe of the Federal Reserve 
Board on his opinion of the effect of 
the cooperative housing features of 
the bill on the money and credit struc- 
ture of the country. Mr. McCabe, meet- 
ing with the committee on February 
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16, gave what was reported as a very 
“cautious” view of the bill and said that 
although he approved some of its sec- 
tions, he actually opposed it “as it is 
now written. 


The Senate’s Bill 
Final Senate committee action came 

on February 23 when, by a 9 to 4 

vote it reported out favorably the 

amended version of S. 2246 that is to 

be considered by the Senate. As ap 

proved by the committee the bill would: 
I—Authorize $2,006,000,000 — for 
FHA Titles I and II and extend 
Title I to July 1, 1952; 

2—In effect, transter the Section 
608 FHA insurance program to 
Section 207; 

3— Authorize a limit of $1,125,000, 
000 for outstanding obligations 
of the National Mortgage Cor- 
poration for Housing Coopera- 
tives instead of the nearly $2 
billion as originally proposed for 
the cooperative housing title and 
modify the provisions for guar- 
antee of debentures under the 
program; 

4— Authorize $150 million to back 
up direct loans to veterans to be 
made by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; 

5—Authorize $300 million for di- 
rect loans to be made by HHFA 
to colleges for student and faculty 
housing; and 

6—Authorize $25 million in loans by 
RFC for distribution of prefab 
housing. 


Although the vote to report favor- 
ably S. 2246 was 9 to 4 in the Senate 
committee, six of the 13 senators filed 
minority reports objecting to Title III 
of the bill, which carries its coopera- 
tive housing proposals. 

Senator Charles W. Tobey (R), New 
Hampshire, and Senator Irving M. 
Ives (R), New York, voted to report 
the entire bill but they reserved the 
right to offer an amendment or a sub- 
stitute for Title III on the Senate floor 
and filed a separate opinion on it. 

Senators Tobey and Ives in their sup- 
plemental opinion on the title said, “No 
note has been taken [by the majority | 
of the serious objection raised by the 
Federal Reserve Board as to the amorti- 
zation terms of 50 to 60 years, which 


” 


are a major factor in Title III 
Their substitute, they said, will “re- 
duce turther the size of the projected 
program. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright (D), Arkan- 
sas, in an individual minority report 
said he opposed Title III “largely on 
the grounds set out in the testimony of 
Chairman McCabe of the Federal Re- 
serve Board.” 

A third minority report, written by 
Senator John W. Bricker (R), Ohio, 
Senator Homer E. Capehart (R), In- 
diana, and Senator A. Willis Robertson 
(D), Virginia, attacked the entire co- 
operative program. 

The House Bill 
The events that led up to the intro 
duction of the “clean bill” in the House 
on February 22 were as follows: 
The House Banking and Currency 
Committee on February 14 concluded 
hearings on the cooperative housing 
measure, H. R. 6618, and on the FHA 
insurance program bill, H. R. 6742. 
A week later, on February 21, by an 11 
to 4+ vote the committee reported out 
favorably, but with amendments, the 
cooperative housing bill. The commit- 
tee announced at that time it would 
meet in executive session the following 
morning—February 22—to consider 
the mortgage insurance bill. On the 
afternoon of February 22 Chairman 
grent Spence introduced into the 
House H. R. 7402, the bill that incor- 
porates both the cooperative housing 
and mortgage insurance programs. 
The next day the committee received 
permission to file by midnight of 
February 24 a report on the “clean 
bill.” 
In reporting the cooperative housing 
features, the House committee recom- 
mended amendments that would: 
I1—Create a Cooperative Housing 
Administration as a constituent 
agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; 

2—Increase the down payment to 
be made by a participating co- 
operative housing group from 


7’ per cent to 10 per cent; 


3—Increase the reserve which the 
National Mortgage Corporation 
for Housing Cooperatives would 
require for loss reserve from 
one-eighth of 1 per cent to one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the total 
amount of unpaid principal out- 
standing; 

4—Protect against the speculative use 
of cooperatives and the payment 
of excessive fees; and 

5—Limit the amount of authoriza- 
tion to be used in any one state 
to 10 per cent. 
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MASSACHUSETTS— 


There was ‘“‘standing room only”’ available 
at a conference on cooperative housing on 
January 28 at Harvard University jointly 
sponsored by a number of Massachusetts 
organizations (see February Journal of 
Housing, page 48). Featured speakers at 
the conference are pictured right: Cath- 
erine Bauer, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference; Senator Ra ph 
E. Flanders of Vermont; Murray Lin- 
coln, president of the Cooperative 
League of the USA; and Abraham Kazan 
of the Amalgamated Housing Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 





ILLINOIS— 


hold housing, redevelopment meetings 


March, 1950 


Pictured right are Illinois’ Governor Adlai E. Stevenson and Temple Mc- 
Fayden, chairman of the Illinois State Housing Board—with the Governor 
putting his signature on a call for ‘Illinois Housing Day’’ on March 13 at 
Chicago’s Stevens Hotel. 

Four top federal housing officials have been invited to address the con- 
ference, including Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and Nathaniel Keith, director of the HHFA Divi- 
sion of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment. Housing authority 
commissioners, leaders in the field of private housing, and the general pub- 
lic were invited to attend the sessions of the “Illinois Housing Day’’ con- 
ference. 





CONNECTICUT— 


Connecticut’s Governor Bowles called a 
conference on slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment on January 31 in Hartford. 
Some 500 town and city officials and rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, and 
labor heard details of the slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1949. Pictured left to 
right are Nathaniel Keith, director of the 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
Division of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency; Lawrence M. Cox, execu- 
tive director of the Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority of Norfolk, Virginia, 
featured speaker at the conference; and 
Governor Bowles. 





CALIFORNIA— 


Members of the California League of 
Housing Authorities met in San Francisco 
on january 21 to discuss ways and means 
of overcoming the opposition to public 
housing that is cropping up in the state 





Interracial Housing— 


Article two in a series of four on a study financed by the Marshall 
Field Foundation on racial relationships in public housing. 





ARTICLE II 


Attitudes of housewives surveyed in four interracial projects: 


In an article in the January issue of 
the JourNaAL oF Housinc we described 
the views of housing officials about the 
types of policy decisions and manage- 
ment practices that influence race rela- 
tions in public housing projects. From 
that survey of expert opinion and from 
other social science knowledge, it was 
apparent that one of the most crucial 
influences is occupancy pattern. To 
measure the impact of different occu- 
pancy patterns, we decided to do a 
comparative study of race relations in 
two types of housing projects: the in- 
tegrated interracial project (families 
are assigned to apartments without con- 
sideration of race) and the segregated 
bi-racial project (Negro and _ white 
families live in the same project but 
are assigned to different buildings or 
to different parts of the project). 


New York, Newark Compared 

We obtained the cooperation of two 
large housing authorities,! Newark 
and New York, which differ in policy 
with respect to the type of occupancy 
pattern in interracial public housing 
projects. In Newark, the projects, 
which house both Negro and white 
families, have a segregated occupancy 
pattern; the pattern in New York is 
integrated. In each community two 
projects were selected for study. Real- 
izing that the ratio of Negro to white 
families might be an important influ- 
ence on race relations, we selected 
projects in the two cities that had ap- 
proximately the same ratios. In one 
project in each of the two cities, there 
are about 70 Negro families to 30 white 
families; in the other project in New- 
ark the ratio is 50-50, while the second 


1We wish to express gratitude to both the 
Newark and New York Housing Authori- 
ties for their constructive cooperation 
throughout the study. Without their ob- 
jectivity and their concern with the broad- 
ening of knowledge, this study would not 
have been possible. 
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project in New York has 60 white to 
every 40 Negro families. 

Of course, other factors in addition 
to the ratio of Negro to white fam 
ilies may influence race relations. For- 
tunately the projects we were compar- 
ing are similar in many relevant re 
spects: they were all built at about the 
same time, just before the war; the 
neighborhoods surrounding the various 
projects are much alike, all of them 
are predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hoods; one of the projects in each city 
is located in a neighborhood that is 
considerably deteriorated and charac- 
terized by much delinquency; the staffs 
in each of the four projects include 
both Negro and white personnel; the 
project managers have all had consid- 
erable experience in interracial public 
housing projects; etc. The projects 
differ somewhat, as one would expect, 
e.g., one New York project is larger 
and the other smaller than the cor- 
responding projects with similar racial 
ratios in Newark. Also, it should be 
indicated that population differences 
exist that act to enhance some of the 
results reported below. However, sta- 
tistical analysis reveals that these pop- 
ulation differences are by no means 
sufficient to “explain away” the dif- 


two integrated, two segregated 


ferences we attribute to the effects of 
occupancy pattern. 

The data for this study were collected 
primarily through systematic interview- 
ing of white housewives. The home 
is, after all, largely the domain of the 
woman. She spends more time in it 
than anyone else; she is, by and large, 
the initiator of activities and contacts 
that develop directly out of the home. 
Whether or not she “wears the pants 
in the family,” she is the key person 
in activities centered about the place 
of residence. 

The funds at our disposal made it 
unfeasible to interview both Negro 
and white housewives in equal propor- 
tion. We decided to interview more 
white housewives, as a result of our 
conviction that prejudiced interracial 
attitudes are more socially crucial 
among whites than among Negroes. 
As everyone knows, the practices of 
segregation and discrimination are en 
forced by the white and not by the 
Negro segment of the population. 

All in all, we interviewed approx- 
imately 100 white and 25 Negro house- 
wives in each of the four projects. In 
addition, 24 Negro and white adoles- 
cent boys and girls were interviewed 


. in a project in each of the two cities. 


The interviewees were selected by a 
random procedure. 


The Interview 


The interview was long and inten- 
sive; on the average, it lasted about 
one and a quarter hours. Some inter- 
views ran over two hours. In the 
course of the interview, data were ob- 
tained about five major areas: 


1—The Attitudes of the Housewives 
Toward Living in the Project: What 
she liked most and least about the 
project; what her feelings were about 
public housing, the neighborhood, the 
apartment, etc.; the anticipations she 
had before moving into the project; 
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“BAKERVILLE” 





KEY TO PROJECT NAMES USED IN THIS ARTICLE 


and “Sacktown’’— 
pseudonyms for the two integrated interracial projects 
“FRANKVILLE - 
pseudonyms for the two segregated projects 


and 








her future plans; and her feeling toward 
people in the project. 

2—Attitudes Toward Negroes:* A 
series of questions attempted to un- 
cover the attitudes of the housewife 
toward Negroes, her feelings about 
them, her “knowledge” and _ beliefs 
about them, and her feelings about 
living in an interracial project. 

3—The Amount and Intimacy of 
Contact with Other Women in the 
Project: Questions were asked about 
neighborly contacts (such as visiting, 
shopping together, minding children, 
going to movies together), friendships, 
how one gets to know people, etc. In- 
formation was obtained about the 
types of contacts with Negro women. 


4—The Social Supports for Attitudes: 
The housewife was asked, for example, 
to tell how her relatives, friends, people 
in the project, management staff, etc., 
would react to her being friendly with 
Negro people. 

5—The Characteristics of the House- 
wife: A assortment of 
questions was asked about the house 
wife: her age, number of children, her 
activities, her education, her religion, 
her interests, etc., to obtain information 
about the comparability of the popula 
tions in the projects we were studying. 

The interview, for the most part, 
encouraged the respondent to answer 
freely in her own words—rather than 
restricting her to “yes” 


miscellaneous 


“no” answers. 
Interviewing was done in the respond- 
ent’s home. 


The Research Results: Part I° 
Getting to Know Each Other.’ In 


the interview, we asked the housewife 
to indicate whether she thought that 
a person who moved into the project 
would “be likely to get to know any 
colored people in the project.” The 
differences in responses of the house- 


“Essentially the same questions were asked 
of the Negro housewives but, of course, we 
asked them about white people. 

’There is a basic assumption behind the 
interpretation of the research results that 
should be stated explicitly: The differences 
between the people in the two types of 
projects, revealed by our data, reflect differ- 
ences in their experiences while living in 
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wives in the two types of projects are 
striking. More than 95 per 
the women in each of the two inte 
grated projects assert that a 


cent ol 


person 
will get to know some Negro people in 
the project; the few dissenters voice 
the opinion that it “depends upon you.” 
In contrast, only a minority (30 per 
cent in one and 21 per cent in the 
other) of the housewives in the segre 
gated interracial projects feel that there 
is any chance of getting to know Negro 
people; the majority are quite con 
vinced that no such likelihood exists. 
Clearly, then, the opportunity to get 





to know Negro people is considerably 
greater in the integrated, than in the 
segregated, interracial project. Table 
1 helps to explain why there is such 
a striking difference in this respect 
between the two types of projects. The 
most frequently mentioned places of 
contact with Negro people for white 
residents in the integrated projects are 
the buildings in which they _ live, 
through laundry facilities located in or 
near their buildings, or outside on 
benches. (People in the projects, for 
the most part, customarily tend to sit 
during the warm season on benches 
located near their buildings.) It seems 
evident that the major source of Negro 
white contact (contacts that arise from 
living in the same building), is not 
available to residents of a segregated 
interracial project. 

Several of our questions in the inter 
view of the housewives had the pur 
pose of how 


finding intimate the 


contacts were with Negro women in 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES INDICATING PLACES WHERE THEY ARE MOST 
LIKELY TO MEET NEGRO PEOPLE 





| Meeting Place 
Koaltown 


Integrated Interracial Projects 


Segregated Bi-racial Projects 


| Sacktown Bakerville Frankville 
As neighbors in the ‘ c2¢ r t 
| 60 Ue 5 “At O%<¢ 0% 
} building 
Through laundry facili 
| " — 
ties located in or near 13 1 0) 0 
building 
Outside on benches 16 ( 7 ?1 
| . ; 
| In office, ete. 2 l 7 17 
| Tenant meetings 2 17 2s 2s 
| Shopping in stores, in the 1? ; P 
d 13 l 60 
| strects around project 
| Through the children 
l 5 ] 0) 
schools 
4 
Total Cases* 102 RH 43 }? 
*Only the people who responded M uncertain” to the question of gettin 
to know Negro people are included The percentage figure idd up to more 
than 100 because many people named more than one _ place 


} 


TABLE 2 
PER CENT OF PERSONS KNOWN BEST WHO ARE NEGRO 


Percentage Range 





, Integrated Interracial Projects Segregated Bi-racial Projects 
| of Housewives __ } ares y 
with Negro Friends Koaltown Sacktown Bakerville Frankville 
| 
O% 73% 3K 100% 100% | 
| 
20-39 19 ~ 0 ) 
~ | 
40-59 6 23 0) 0 
60 or over 2 2 0 0) 
Total Case Ss 46 K4 wy ix | 
their respective projects. That is, the dif pancy pattern are still marked and _ statis- 
ferences we are reporting can not be ex tically significant. 
plained by differences in the two types of 
projects other than occupancy pattern 'The results of our study are too detailed 


which is not to assert that the 
in the two types of projects 
the same with respect to, for example, po 
litical attitudes, education, religious identi- 
fication. Rather it is to assert that even 
when such population differences are eclim- 
inated by statistical control in the analysis 
of the data, the 


populations 
were exactly 


differences due to occu- 


and voluminous to be presented here in 
detail, the full report “Inter 


Relations in Housing \ 


full; for more 


group Interracial 


Study of the Socio-Psychological Effects of 
Occupancy Pattern,” available from the 
authors, should be consulted. Space only 


discuss the results of our 


interviews with whit 


permits us to 


he uscwives. 
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the two types of projects. Only 3 per 
cent of the housewives in each of the 
two segregated projects report “know- 
ing any Negro people in the project 


pretty well . . . well enough to call 
them by their first names”; in contrast, 
77 per cent of the housewives in one 
and 49 per cent in the other integrated 
project report having at least this de- 
gree of intimacy. The tenants were 
also asked to tell us the five people in 
the project they know best. Table 2 
indicates the percentage of persons 
“known best” who are Negro. None 
of the women in the segregated proj- 
ects include Negro people among 
those they know best in the project. 
In contrast, 27 per cent of the women 
in Koaltown and 62 per cent in Sack- 
town indicate that at least one of the 
women they know “best” is Negro. 


Similar differences obtain in “neigh- 
borly” activities such as: visiting back 
and forth; helping one another out 
with, for example, shopping or taking 
care of the children or when somebody 
is sick; informal club activities, such 
as “card” clubs, sewing or ironing 
clubs; and going out together, such as 
going to the movies, shopping together, 
or going “downtown” together. Only 
a very small percentage (1 per cent 
and 4 per cent) of white housewives in 
the segregated projects engage in any 
such activities with Negro women; in 
the integrated projects many of the 
white women (39 per cent and 72 per 
cent in the two projects, respectively ) 
engage in such activities with their 
Negro neighbors. 

To sum up, the data so far considered 
have unequivocally demonstrated that 
the likelihood of getting to know Negro 
people and of having intimate contact 
with them is considerably greater in 
the integrated than in the segregated 
interracial projects. The factor of liv- 
ing together in the same buildings cre- 
ates many opportunities for getting to 
know one another intimately that do 
not exist in the segregated projects. 


Friendliness toward Negroes as a 
Social Norm. Occupancy patterns not 
only create differences in contact op- 
portunities, they also affect directly 
the social atmosphere with respect to 
race relations in the project. The pol- 
icy of integration or segregation is an 
“official” decision implicitly carrying 
public sanction and as such it may set 
up standards for what one “should” or 
“should not” do. The policy of segre- 
gation in a bi-racial project implies the 
notion that Negroes and whites should 
be kept apart; the policy of integration, 




















TABLE 3 
PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES WITH CLOSE FRIENDS WITHIN PROJECT 
Number Integrated Interracial Projects _ Segregated Bi-racial Projects _ | 
of Friends __ Koaltown _ Sacktown _ Bakerville _ Frankville | 
None 26% 18% 34% 32% 
1-4 39 37 +4 42 
= ss oa ——r ~~ GRE: an 
5 or more 35 $5 22 2 ten = 26 _ 
Total Cases* 6 &5 U4 94 | 
*Some housewives did not indicate specific number of close friends; these | 
— responses are not included. as | 
TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES WHO ENGAGE IN AT LEAST THREE DIFFERENT 


| Racial Pattern 
of Neighboriy 


| 

| 

| _ 
Act vity 


Koaltown 
With Both the Negro e 


5% 
| and White Women 
With Only the White ey 
| Wome ae 
With Neither the Negro 39 
nor White Women 
Total Cases | 102 


| 
| 
| 
| *We asked questions about four different types of neighborly activities: (a) 
| visiting back and forth in each other's 


(with children, or 


Integrated Interracial Projects 


Sacktown 


somebody is sick, etc.): (c¢) informal 
clubs (card clubs, sewing clubs, ironing clubs, etc.); and (da) going-out-together 
(to the movies, or shopping, or downtown, etc.). 


shopping, or when 


TYPES OF NEIGHBORLY ACTIVITIES* 


Segregated Bi-racial Projects 


Bakerville Frankville 
33% 0% O% 
20 3k $() 
+7 62 60 


KY 100 | 100 


homes; (b) helping one another out 








that race should not be a criterion tor 
distinguishing among tenants. 


Several questions were designed to 
determine whether and to what extent 
occupancy pattern does, indeed, estab 
lish a standard for interracial conduct. 
Such a standard, we felt, would be re 
Hected in the housewife’s description 
of how “the other people in the project 
would react if she were friendly with 
Negro people” and in her answer to 
questions about whether it would in- 
fluence her reputation in the project 
if she had much to do with the colored 
people. 


The evidence strongly indicates that 
the housewife in the integrated project 
expects more approval than disapproval 
from others in the project if she is 
friendly with the Negro people. She 
thinks it’s better, rather than not better, 
for her “to have much to do with the 
colored people.” In contrast, the house- 
wife in the segregated project expects 
to be socially ostracized by the other 
white women if she is friendly with 
the Negro people and asserts that it 
is better not to have much to do with 
them. Thus, one woman in a segre- 
gated project said: “They'd think 
you re crazy if you had a colored wom- 
an visit you in your home. They'd 
stare at you and there'd be a lot of 
talk.” Another said: “I used to be good 
friends with a colored woman who 
worked with me at Westinghouse be- 
fore I moved here. She lives in the 
other side of the project but I never 


have her over to my projyect—it just 
isn’t done. Occasionally, I go over 
and visit her.”” 


Clearly then, occupancy pattern car 
ries with it, more or less, direct social 
implications for interracial associations. 
It helps to create a social norm, in re- 
spect to whether one should or should 
not be friendly with the Negro people 
in the project. The guide for be- 
havior to the white housewife who lives 
in an integrated project is that of post- 
tive interracial association; the standard 
implicit in the segregated projects is 
that of avoidance, with the connotation 
that interracial association brings trou- 
ble or that it 1s socially degrading. 


It should be recognized that a hous- 
ing project does not exist in isolation; 
it exists in a community and the atti- 
tudes in the community toward inter- 
racial relations have effects on the peo- 

(Continued column one, page 89) 


*This instance of a friendship across racial 
lines that arose outside but is now inhibited 
by the social standards of the segregated 
project is not an isolated case. Some of the 
children in the segregated project go to a 
school with an = interracial composition 
where there is no segregation. In school, 
some of the Negro and white children from 
the project are friendly and play together; 
when they go home to the project, they 
separate and have no contact with each 
other. They apparently are sensitive to 
the different social standards operating in 
the school and in the project and, where 
their own “sensitivities” fail, their mothers 
obviously know how to impose restrictive 
behavior. 
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WE PRESENT... 











WALTER E. ALESSANDRONI 


Leader in gaining American Legion 
housing support. 


“More than anyone in the country, 
Walter Alessandroni deserves credit for 
engineering the change in position of 
the American Legion concerning the 
| Housing Act of 1949 from open hos- 





om 


tility to effective support.” 

This statement comes from Lee F. 
*. Johnson, executive vice-president of 
} the National Housing Conference, the 
. organization that worked steadily from 
19:5 to 1949 to put the new housing 
act on the books and is thus in a posi 
tion to evaluate Mr. Alessandroni’s 
contribution to the campaign. Mr. 
Johnson says further: “In 1947, Walter 
led the fight in the Housing Commit- 
tee of the American Legion and then 
on the floor of the convention in an 


? 








INTERRACIAL— 

(Continued from page 88) 

ple in the project. ‘(his tact explains 
why several questions were aimed at 
the reactions of relatives and friends 
outside the projects to friendly contacts 
with Negro people. Here the responses 
of the housewives in the different types 
of projects were very much the same: 
by and large, they all expect their rela- 
tives and friends outside the project 
to disapprove their being friendly. In 
effect, the women in all the projects 
perceive the broader (white) commu- 
nity with which they associate as react- 
ing unfavorably to close interracial as 


sociations. 

For the housewife in the segregated 
project, the reaction of the broader com- 
munity presents no problem: she 
doesn’t have much contact with the 
Negro people, the standard for be- 
havior implicit in the policy of separat- 

(Continued column two, page 107) 
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effort to secure endorsement of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. On_ the 
floor he presented the minority opinion 
of the Housing Committee . . . we lost 
on a close vote but Walter emerged as 
a person of stature and was named 
chairman of the Housing Committée. 

“As a result of his efforts, in the 1948 
convention the Executive Committee 
presented a unanimous report favoring 
the TEW bill and Walter 
tained a rousing endorsement from the 
convention at large. Walter was then 
In that ca 
he backed up the Housing 


Committee and its chairman, Bertram 


then ob 


elected Vice Commander. 
pacity, 


Giesecke, and presented testimony ta 
voring the measure before committees 
official 


of Congress as_ the Legion 


spokesman. Had it not been for this 
tremendously effective veterans sup 
port, we would all have been in a bad 
way. 


Walter has 


Commander of the 


“This last year been 


elected Pennsyl 
vania state department, which I under 
stand has the largest membership in 


the Legion.” 


Is Housing Director 

In workaday life, Mr. Alessandroni 
is the executive director of The Phil 
adelphia Housing Authority, a position 
he has held since mid-1947. The Au 
thority over 9500 
units of housing in 16 projects: PWA, 
low rent, war, veterans temporary. It 


currently operates 


has a preliminary loan approval for 
another 10,000 
during the next two years. 

A recent publication of The Phila 
delphia Bar Association characterizes 
Mr. Alessandroni’s work with the Au 
thority as follows: “Walter brings to 
the job the energy, know-how, and tact 


units tor construction 


that have characterized him since short 
ly after he graduated from Penn Law 
School in 1938.” 


After obtaining his law degree as 
noted above, Mr. Alessandroni 
as the secretary to the then mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia, Robert E. 
Lamberton, and later held the same 
position with the present mayor. Fur 
ther, he has been a member of the fa 


acted 


culty of Villanova College for ten years 
as an instructor in business law (he 
obtained a B. S. degree from Villanova 
in economics prior to taking his law 
work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania). He practices law as a member 
of an office headed by his father—with 
two uncles and a brother also in the 
business. 

During World War II, Mr. Ales 
sandroni volunteered for service in the 
Marine Corps. When he was relieved 
from active duty at the close of the 


war, he held the rank of captain and 
staff 
general of the 


was assistant with the 


Marine 


chiet of 
commanding 
torces in the Pacific. 

The Philadelphia Bar 
in its monthly magazine for November 
1949, pays tribute to Mr. Alessandroni’s 
energy 1 


Association, 


) fulfilling all of these obliga 
tions—plus a full quota of local pro 
tessional, civic, and charitable assign 
ments: “Walter ts as busy as he is tire 
less. His activities, past and present, 
ire so numerous and varied that mere 
ly tabulated, they are indigestible, if 
not meaningless . .. It is not so un 


usual perhaps to see a with so 


man 
many associations and activities, Dhe 


Walter is that 
he belongs to, he works at.” 


unusual thing about 


waMhatevei 


Philosophy 
Mr. Alessandroni 


proach to housing as 


sums up his ap 
follows 

“Housing assistance for the economic 
afford 


accommodations is no 


group unable to decent, safe, 
and sanitary 
longer a theory but 
Tact. 


“The American people, voicing their 


an accomplished 


sentiments through their elected rep 
resentatives, the Congress, have made 
the age-old problem of slum clearance, 
redevelopment, and low-rent housing 
a direct public responsibility. 

“Creation of a law will not solve the 
problem, however. The law does noth 
ing more than create the machinery. 
The operation of the machinery must 
be by individuals, motivated by high 
ideals, ability, and a real understanding 
of the problems at hand. Here lies a 
great weakness. 

“Not taken to 


keep out the unscrupulous who will 


only must care be 
be attracted by the expenditures of vast 
sums of money, but, more importantly, 
we must renew again the enthusiasm 
of the ardent supporters of the legis 
lation and direct it into the channels 
of good housing administration at all 
levels—local, state, and federal. 
“Certainly, the American Legion as 
a vigorous supporter of the legislation 
will now direct its efforts to emphasiz 
ing the absolute necessity of housing 
authorities with a membership truly 
representative of the community. Un 
less local authorities are headed by 
men and women of understanding and 
ability; unless they have the courage 
to translate the law into effective and 
matter what pres 


sures are brought to bear, the Act will 


proper action, no 


become an impotent weapon, complete 
ly incapable of reaching the hopes and 
aspirations of its supporters and bene- 
ficiaries. 

“Truly the fight has just begun.” 
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Large Families 


have specia 


HERTHA KRAUS 
Associate Professor of Social Economy, 


Bryn Mawr College 


In this country, it is not yet usual 
to give special attention to families 
with numerous children. The United 
States is one of the very few indus- 
trialized countries that does not even 
have a scheme for family allowances, 
in contrast to more than 25 nations 
all over the world. We do have, how- 
ever, the same persistent tendency for 
a large proportion of our children to 
be concentrated in families receiving 
relatively low incomes. 

While the median family (1940) had 
3.15 members per household (three 
members in the urban household), 
there were at the same time 5,372,280 
families with three or more children 
under 18 years, 15.3 per cent of all 
families. The total number of fami- 
lies with more than five persons per 
household was well above 81, million, 
comprising relatives of various age 
groups in addition to children. There 
were over 2,777,000 households com- 
prising seven and more persons. While 
the distribution of these families is 
uneven by regions and as_ between 
urban, rural, nonfarm, and farm areas, 
also between the white and non-white 
population, large families are repre- 
sented in every group in significant 
numbers. In 1946, nearly 1/3 of all 
families with children had three and 
more children under 18 living in their 
homes — 5,650,000 out of 19,420,000. 


Family Income Low 
The unit income of the average 
family decreases markedly with the 
number of children: it was found to 
be approximately $275 per consump- 
tion unit and year in the family with 
three or more children, as against 


‘Rie 
oy: 


ousing needs— 


and so do older persons 
and working mothers 





Last in a series of three articles on the special housing problems of the 


three types of families noted above. Working mother families were covered 
| inan article in the December 1949 issue of the Journat or Hovusine; the 


$500 for the median family and as 
against $630 for the family without 
children. 

The large family has also been found 
to suffer most from the problem of 
crowding. Crowding increases with 
the size of the household. It is great- 
est at low rental levels; it is much 
greater for the Negro population than 
for the whites. The United States 
Health Survey 1935-6 found crowding 
in only 3 per cent of the two-person 
households; it reached nearly 50 per 
cent for the eight- or more person 
households, using the low standard of 
14 persons While the 
crowding index actually reflects more 
than the measurement of space per 
person and may be considered an in- 
dex of general housing quality, a sig- 
nificant relationship between crowding, 
illness, and accident rates has been 
established. Several diseases not only 
show relatively higher rates in the 
more crowded groups but also sig- 
nificantly higher rates for children 
under five years of age, in proportion 
to children aged five to nine, indicat- 
ing a younger age incident of im- 
portant diseases under the conditions 
associated with poor housing. A sum- 
mary of a national health survey states: 
“Tt is generally recognized that a young- 


per room. 


* Britten, Rollo H.: Brown, J. E.; and Alt 
man, Isidore, “Certain Characteristics of Urban 
Housing and Their Relation to Illness and 


= 


housing needs of older persons were covered in the January 1950 issue. 


er age incident means greater risk of 
serious complications and of mortal- 
ity.” 

Larger families are forced to accept 
more crowded quarters or to live’ in 
less desirable situations than would 
otherwise be necessary. According to 
all recent consumer studies, the influ- 
ence of an increased number of children 
does not greatly affect expenditures 
for housing at specific income levels; 
it does affect its adequacy relative to 
family needs. Any policy designed to 
equalize the opportunities for adequate 
living of numerous children who are 
part of larger families must thus be 
directed toward one of the major cate- 
gories of family consumption, housing. 

Experience Abroad 

Housing policy in many European 
countries has long favored the large 
family. British procedure, geared to 
accepting families rather than selecting 
them, has welcomed families whose 
social health and moral qualifications 
indicated need for considerable space in 
an adequate setting. Sweden has been 
most persistent and deliberate in de- 
veloping a social housing policy with 
special attention to the national in- 
terest in the large family and its po- 
tential contribution. The Swedish 
program provides various forms of en- 
Accidents: Summary of Findings of the Na 


tonal Health Survey.” Milbank 
Fund Quarterly, April 1940. 
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ouragement for substantial building 
tor these families, offering graded 
subsidies. This plan, initiated for 
urban families in 1935, has been ex- 
tended to rural families, providing for 
both rental housing and home owner- 
ship. 

The plight of the larger families 
has been widely neglected in current 
\merican housing programs. The pre- 
war falling birth rate and the rapid 
decline in immigration have tended to 
confuse the picture of a continuing 
need for more adequate space for large 
households. The strong migration 
movement within the country, from 
rural to urban communities — about 9 
million persons between 1940 and 1945 
— including a large percentage of 
Negro families, has added to the de- 
mand for more spacious homes of ade- 
quate standards, which continues to be 
a significant problem, predominantly 
but not altogether, urban. The hous- 
ing situation for the corresponding 
families in rural needs 
special attention. 


areas also 


Home Ownership? 


Among private builders, would-be 
tenants with large families are decid- 
edly unpopular. Many families have 
been forced into home ownership for 
that very reason, despite low income, 
resulting in the acquisition of much 
substandard property. 

It is obvious that under urban con- 
ditions not many of the large families 
will qualify as home owners, consider- 
ing a median income of $2934 of more 
than | million families with four or 
more children under 18 years of age 
(1946). Among these families, more 
than one-third had a total money in- 
come of less than $2500 a year; less 
than one-third lived on $2500 to $3500 
a year. 

Eric Schiff pointed out back in 1946 
in The American Economic Review 
that the impossibility of saving a down 
payment out of these incomes must be 
seen as the leading obstacle to an ef- 
fective demand for inexpensive resi- 
dence construction amongethis group. 
A social policy that would provide the 
needed equity, for instance as a capi- 
tal contribution in lieu of extended 
family allowances covering many years, 
may provide an acceptable solution. 


Public Housing 


Assistance to the large family via 





THE AUTHOR — 
Before coming to this country, Dr. Kraus 
was active in the planning and manage- 
ment of public housing abroad. 





public housing under the 1937 United 
States Housing Act, was limited be 
cause of rigid ceilings on the average 
unit cost of subsidized dwellings, with 
the result that only a small percentage 
of the housing built was in the form 
of larger dwellings: a situation that 
has been corrected under the new 
Housing Act of 1949. At the same 
time, applying desirable standards of 
occupancy to tenant selection, projects 
have often ruled out over-large families 
in order to prevent crowding, despite 
the unquestioned need and eligibility 
of many applicants. Studies in New 
Haven and Boston, finding a very 
large number of oversize families liv- 
ing under conditions of severe crowd- 
ing, have influenced the local housing 
authorities to plan to devote an un 


, usually high proportion of new dwell- 


ing units to these families. Plans for 
Boston’s first postwar housing project 
included 10 per cent six- and seven- 
room units (see January 1946 JourNAL 
oF Housine, page 9). 

In addition to much more substantial 
numbers of suitable units, the design 
for each unit and for the group facili- 
ties of the project as a whole should 
be related more effectively to the 
specific needs and living habits of 
families rich in children, as pointed 
out in the study of the National Hous- 
ing Agency in 1945 on The Livability 





THE PICTURES — 


The nine- and ten-person families at the left are former residents of one 
of the low-rental developments of the Peoria Housing Authority. 
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Problems of 1000 Families. 
sign based on the observation and 
understanding of household operations 
in child-centered families may affect 
substantially the traditional layout of 
both apartments and single dwellings. 
Group facilities for indoor and out 


Good de 


door play space, also for certain house 
hold operations, such as food prepa 
ration and laundry and sewing, per 
haps also for nursing aid and infimary 
care for the slightly disabled, may well 
be solutions in the task of raising a 
large family on a decidedly limited 
income. 


Need? 


Caretul study should be given to 
the proportion of large units needed 
within each geographical area, urban, 
nonfarm, and farm rural communities 

-and for the larger income groups. 
Criteria tor the admission of applicant 
families must be developed that will 
recognize adequate housing as a basic 
family and child welfare service, both 
preventive and curative in character, 
a service that must be available before 
there is any indication of a major fami 
ly breakdown or serious injury there 
to. 

Eric Schiff’s analysis as cited above 
of the housing census data covering 
millions of families throughout the 
nation has definitely established that 
the financial strain pressing upon the 
expenditure budget of large families 
outweighs completely their increased 
need for space. He is satisfied that 
their unquestionable want can not 
represent an effective demand for more 
adequate space involving greater cost. 

A maturing American 
policy should be able to develop 
measures that will make this demand 
effective and satisfy it in better pro 


housing 


portion to the tremendous resources 
of the American community and with 
a fuller appreciation of the potential 
contribution of the wholesome large 
family to the nation. 

Since the cost of units 
enough for this family must be high 
er than for the more typical family, 
while their earnings are the same, a 
direct or indirect housing subsidy will 
be widely required. 


spacious 


Such a_ subsidy 
might take the broad and general form 
of public family allowances, solely re 
lated to the number of children, or it 
might be planned along more specific 
lines. The investment of social insur- 
ance reserve funds for additional fi 
nancing of low-rental housing to be 
allocated to large families and capital 
grants from various public health and 
public welfare programs for this fami- 


(Continued column one, page 107) 
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BAY WINDOW OCCURS IN BLOG No 64a — 


FLOOR PLAN — The two- and three- 
story buildings follow the “row’’ pattern 
—the duplexes running straight, the 
three-story buildings taking a corner now 
and then, as shown below, right. 





DINING 
ALCOVE 


LIVING ROOM 
12°0"x 18'e" 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


OPEN SPACE — Feature of the com- 
munity to draw most praise is generous 
amount of lawn and play space available. 
Density—17 families per acre; less than 
15 per cent land coverage. 
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~~ BAY WINDOW OCCURS IN BLOG No. 558 


SHOPPING CENTER — Lower left is 
major shopping center, with parking space 
for 1000 cars. There are two additional 
shopping areas—smaller ones for neigh- 
borhood use. 










































Greats 


“Great” is the word applied by Lewis Mum- 
ford to Fresh Meadows: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company's new community for 3000 
middle-income families in Queens, Long Is- 
land, started in 1947 and now complete ex- 
cept for final details. 

The resident manager of Fresh Meadows, 
James J. Boyle, says: “In planning Fresh 
Meadows, it was the desire of New York Life 
Insurance Company to create not merely more 
‘housing,’ but a complete residential commu- 
nity with facilities for a healthful and pleasant 
life for the whole family—particularly the 
family with children. In this respect, Fresh 
Meadows, thus far, has more than lived up 
to the expectations of its builders.” 


RENTALS — $25.50 per room (approximate) * 
SPACE — 915 square feet per dwelling unit 
FAMILY SIZE — 3.67 persons per dwelling unit 


SCHOOL — New York Life gave six acres of land on perimeter of the 
site to New York City for elementary school and playground for 1500 
children. The school has an adult program in the evenings 


RECREATION FACILITIES — A series cf basement recreation and club 
rooms under a director of community activities provides indoor space 
Outdoor play areas total 97 acres for smaller children and one large 
sector 600 x 1400 feet, centrally located, that will form a recreation 
area for children and adults. The picture above center shows part of 
a six acre oak grove bordered by smaller apartment buildings— 
dedicated as a park. 


*Figures taken trom 1950 Large-Scale Rental Housing Direct published by the 








Ciuzens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York, Inc 
: ONLY ONE PUBLIC STREET — Privef 
hedges, flowers, and two ovals have been 
; used to brighten up the one thoroughfare NURSERY SCHOOL — below 8 
—required by the municipal engineer A nursery school for pre-kindergarten children has been built and is operated by 
over protest of the developer. the New York Life Insurance Company. It also serves as a community center 
‘ for lectures and information on pre-school children. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by*he Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“COLD” PLASTIC CEMENT GRIPS 
ANY SURFACE; IS WEATHERPROOF 








The “stick-to-itiveness” of a new 
cold-setting plastic cement called 
Nerva-Plast is said to make it ideal for 
numerous construction jobs that re- 
quire either a bonding agent or a 
surface coating. 

Nerva-Plast’s cementing action works 
with all types of metal, felt, and build- 
ing papers used in roofing or siding 
jobs. Claimed to be 100 per cent 
water and weatherproof, Nerva-Plast 
also provides a protective coating for 
foundations and concrete block walls. 
Applied to the inner side of a wall 
as a sealer, the cement is said to pre- 
vent vapor condensation. It will not 
powder, flow under heat, or bleed out. 

Since it will cling to almost any 
surface —even such difficult vertical 
areas as parapets, side walls, and chim- 
neys — without running and dripping, 
Nerva-Plast is claimed to eliminate 
these difficulties, commonly encoun- 
tered with conventional hot applica- 
tions. 

Several claims are made for Nerva- 
Plast’s economical use: (1) it can be 
applied by trowel, brush, or spray with- 
out any special skill or equipment; (2) 
one gallon will cover as much as 75 
or 100 square feet, depending on the 
type of surface to be coated. 

Nerva-Plast costs $2.40 per gallon; 
in five-gallon quantities, the cost is 
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$2.25 a gallon. Manufactured by Rub- 
ber and Plastics Compound Company, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 


FLOOR SERVES AS RADIATOR IN 
“RADIANTILE” HEAT SYSTEM 
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WARM AIR 
SUPPLY 





Heat radiating from the entire floor 
area of a dwelling unit heated by 
RadianTile can warm not only the 
house but also the heart of any budget- 
conscious householder, for the Radian- 
Tile system was devised for maximum 
comfort and minimum operating costs. 
The parts of the system are pictured 
above: (1) tile flooring blocks, each 
containing three air channels, laid end 
to end to form a series of continuous 
channels running through the blocks 
along the length or width of a room; 
(2) larger tile ducts to carry forced 
warm air from the heating unit to the 
floor tiles, where the air warms the 
floor as it circulates through the open 


passages. A set of return ducts carries 
the air back to the heater to be re- 
heated and recirculated. 

Advantages of RadianTile stem 
from the fact that the system is a 
radiant one as well as from the tile- 
floor-block medium for circulating the 
heat. Until recently, most contempo- 
rary heating systems have provided 
convection heat, which warms the air 
without affecting the surfaces of a 
room. Under this system, temperatures 
must be kept high to offset the loss 
of body heat by room occupants to 
the cold floors and walls. By warming 
a large portion of the room’s surfaces 
(such as the floor) body heat loss to 
such areas is reduced for greater com- 
fort. A radiant heating system permits 
room temperatures as much as 6 to 8 
degrees lower than those necessary 
with ordinary convection heating. 

Because the system does not depend 
upon air currents circulating within the 
room —the factors responsible for 
dust deposits on walls and furniture 
the heat is cleaner. There are no radia 
tors or pipes to clutter the room. The 
tile floor is attractive, easy to clean, 
requires no maintenance other than 
cleaning, and is fireproof. Operating 
costs are said to be low, since, once 
the tile is warm, it holds on to the 
heat. 





A 32-page book describing Radian- 
Tile, including design computations, 
specifications, construction details, and 
typical layouts, is available from the 
developers of the system, the Clay 
Products Association, 100 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


BRICKLAYING GOES THREE TO FOUR 
TIMES FASTER WITH “BRICK-LAY-R”’ 





“The first real advancement in the 
technique of bricklaying in 50 centu- 
ries,” is how its developers describe the 
Brick-Lay-R, pictured above. At its 
first demonstration in the fall of 1949, 
one unskilled worker using the device 
laid 294 bricks in an hour while a 
skilled mason laid 126 bricks in the 
same length of time. The manufactur- 
ers claim that one man can lay an aver- 
age of from 2000 to 3000 bricks in 
an 8hour day with the Brick-Lay-R 
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and test runs have gone as high as 
6000 bricks in a day. 

This speedy work results from the 
automatic performance by the Brick- 
Lay-R of the time-consuming leveling 
and placement operations that are 
standard brick-laying practice. Built-in 
spirit levels eliminate the need for 
plumblines, string wall guides, and the 
repeated delaying use of the mason’s 
level. Guides on the inside walls of 
the device direct the quick, accurate 
placing of each brick; guides and the 
rigid side walls assure true courses and 
uniform joints. 

The picture on page 94 shows the ma- 
chine clamped on the wall ready for 
action. With a master scoop that holds 
just enough mortar for eight bricks, the 
worker places the mortar on the previ- 
ously laid bricks, within the Brick-Lay- 
R. After leveling off the “bed” of mor- 
tar with a screed for a well-filled bed- 
joint, the operator then places the 
bricks in the mortar, spacing them ac- 
cording to adjustable guides. More 
mortar—this time a half scoopful—goes 
on top of the bricks just laid. Hold- 
ing the leveling screed at an angle, 
the workman moves it back and forth 
over the brick to slush all the head 
joints (spaces between bricks) full of 
mortar, and the job is finished. Corners 
are also easy to lay with the device. 

The Brick-Lay-R is adjustable for 
eight- to 13-inch walls and fits all 
standard brick sizes. It can be set to 
build any type wall. The eight-brick 
size weighs less than 20 pounds; comes 
complete with level screed, jointing 
tool, and two-inch core for building 
walls; costs $49. Manufactured by 
Hodgson-Sommers, Inc., Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


SHATTERPROOF MIRROR REDUCES 
DANGER OF FLYING GLASS CUTS 

A special shatter-resistant glass goes 
into the new Conroy-Prugh 5000-H 
wall mirror to enable it to withstand 
a shock four to five times greater than 
that taken by ordinary plate glass, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. When it 
does crack up under extraordinary 
stress, this glass disintegrates into harm- 
less granules rather than large danger- 
ous slivers. 

To add to its value for large-scale 
installation, the mirror also comes 
equipped with a locking device that is 
said to safeguard it against removal 
from the wall by any unauthorized 
person. It is available in any desired 
size, with either a rounded or flat 
chrome-plated frame. Complete in- 
formation obtainable from Conroy- 
Prugh Glass Company, 1430 Western 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania. 
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WOMEN PREFER LIGHT LIVING 
ROOMS TO ‘OUTSIDE’ KITCHENS 

Large groups of young, married 
women workers, who are expected to 
be among the type of occupants of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society's new- 
est project in the Bronx, New York, 
said they preferred individual units to 
be laid out to give the most light and 
air to bedroom and living rooms and 
with kitchen and bathrooms in the 
center of the buildings. The women 
were queried as to whether they pre 
ferred “outside” kitchens or better ex 
posures for living rooms and bed 
rooms. Placing the kitchens deep in- 
side the 16-story buildings has proved 
to have several other advantages in- 
cluding separate entrance for the 
kitchen, larger room sizes, and smaller 
corridor spaces. 


ACOUSTIC PLASTER STOPS NOISE; 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN COSTS 

The use of acoustic plaster in a new 
school building recently is said to have 
saved $6000 in construction costs as 
well as providing “sound condition- 
ing” and fire-proofing. Savings by use 
of the acoustic plaster run as much as 
50 per cent over many other types of 
acoustical treatment. 


“FOURTH ROUND” WAGE RAISES 
AVERAGE 6 TO 10 CENTS HOURLY 

“Fourth round” wage increases have 
upped construction wages by nearly 10 
cents an hour for skilled workers and 
nearly 6 cents an hour for common 
construction labor, Engineering News 
Record has reported. The 1949 increase 
(first eight months) for the skilled 
trades has been 4 per cent compared 
with increases of 7.8 per cent for the 
same period of 1948. Increases for 
common construction laborers have 
averaged 4 per cent above the January 
1949 rates compared with a 9.6 per 
cent increase for 1948. 


CLIMATE EXPERTS, ARCHITECTS 
STUDY ““WEATHER-WISE’’ HOUSING 
“Weather-wise” housing has been 
the subject of recent conferences and 
studies aimed at improving building 
to fit various weather conditions 
throughout the United States. The 
magazine House Beautiful is at work 
on a “climate control project”—a non- 
technical record of its findings going 


into its own editorial columns, where 
as the Bulletin of the American Insti 
tute of Architects carries full scientific 
data. 

The Building Research Advisory 
Board of the National Research Coun 
cil (the operating agency of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences) in Janu- 
ary held a two-day conference in Wash 
ington on “Weather and the Building 
Industry,” during which the House 
Beautiful climate control project was 
reported on by the magazine's archi 
tectural editor, James M. Fitch. One 
report of the conference says: “If the 
animals in the zoo snicker when you 
look into their cages, don’t be surprised; 
many of them live more comfortably 
than you do in your unscientific home 

and it’s your own fault, say the 
‘weather scientists’ . . . who are trying 
to apply their weather skills to make 
home building more scientific.” 


NYC PROJECT FINISHED THREE 
MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 

An expected 20-month construction 
job on a_ 1357-unit housing project 
completed in 17 months is the record 
set recently by the New York City 
Housing Authority. The project has 
20 six-story buildings. 


METROPOLITAN’S SAN FRANCISO 
PROJECT IS PROGRESSING 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s $35 million apartment house 
project at Parkmerced, San Francisco 
now has five of the 11 buildings two- 
thirds completed. Each building is a 
13-story reinforced concrete structure. 


NYLON FLAGS OUTWEAR 
COTTON AND WOOL VARIETY 
Government tests show that Ameri- 
can flags, used at most housing 
projects, that are made of nylon last 
three times as long as the conventional 
cotton and wool variety. The nylon 
flags cost twice as much as others but 
the savings are in the long-wearing 
qualities. 


PHA INITIATES SERIES OF 
TECHNICAL BULLETINS 

To assist local housing authorities in 
meeting the many technical problems 
they are now facing in site selection and 
development as well as in building de 
sign and construction, the Public Hous 
ing Administration is issuing a series 
of technical bulletins. The first two, 
issued in December, are: Zoning and 
Re-zoning and Subsurface Soil Investi 
gation. 


To obtain copies of these and future 
bulletins, ask to be put on the PHA 
mailing list. 
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PHA APPOINTS 
ARCHITECTURAL 
COMMITTEE 


“Institutional” design in public 
housing and the necessity for getting 
away from it was discussed by the new 
ly organized architects advisory com 
mittee to the Public Housing Adminis 
tration at its first meeting in Wash 
ington, D. C. in February. 


The advisory committee, headed by 
William W. Wurster, dean of the 
school of architecture, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, is in addition to 
PHA’s five architectural consultants 
who serve in an official capacity for 
PHA. The consultants, however, will 
work with the committee, reviewing 
the ideas and suggestions made by the 
committee and passing them on to 
PHA in the form of recommendations. 


Agenda 

The need for criteria for the selection 
of architects for public housing, means 
for stimulating community interest in 
sound architecture for housing, the use 
of new materials and methods of con 
struction, and contemporary concepts 
of design and planning were discussed 
in general terms by the committee. 


Committee Members 

Other members of the 16-man com 
mittee, made up of architects and plan 
ners interested in housing, include 
Douglas Haskel, vice-chairman, Archi- 
tectural Press, Architectural Forum, 
New York City; Henry Churchill, 
architect and planner, New York City; 
Vernon DeMars, architect, Oakland; 
O'Neil Ford, architect, San Antonio; 
Lewis Kahn, architect, Philadelphia; 
George Fred Keck, architect, Chicago; 
Robert Woods Kennedy, architect, Bos 
ton; Miss Marion Manley, architect, 
Cocoanut Grove; Richard Neutra, 
architect, Los Angeles; John J. Row- 
land, architect, Kinston, North Caro- 
lina; Eero Saarinen, architect, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan; Hugh Stubbins, 
Jr., architect and educator, Lexington, 
Massachusetts; Wallace Teare, architect, 
Cleveland; Louis B. Wetmore, planner, 
Providence; Julian Whittlesey, architect, 
New York City. 

Consultants 

The five PHA consultants are Louis 
Justement, chairman, Washington; 
Douglas Orr, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Albert Mayer, New York City; Nairn 
Fisher, Chicago; and Robert Alexander, 
Los Angeles. 

Second meeting of the committee has 
been set for March 24 and 235. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1950 1949 


January 80,000 (preliminary ) January 50,000 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 


January $672.000.000 Januar $483.000.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commer 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and multi-family) 
First First 
October Ten Months October Ten Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 22.300 195.600 11.400 141.900 
Per cent to total 21.4 23.0 15.6 17.4 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


1949 1948 
Private 987.300 Private 913,500 
Public 36,000 Public 17.800 
Total 1,023,300 Total 931,300 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


First First 

October Ten Months October Ten Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 60,000 483,100 $1,300 $54,400 
Rural $4,300 368.200 32,100 360,400 
Total 104,300 851,300 73,400 814,800 
Source sureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In Amounts of $20.000 or Less) 


1949 1948 
December 227,257 December 201,249 
Total for 1949 2,487,521 Total for 1948 2,534,702 


Nore: During December, FHA mortgage insurance under Title I] (203) and 
Title VI (603) was written on 29,356 loans covering 30,015 dwellings in 1- to 
4-family structures. Also during December, a total of 27,199 GI home loans was 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 17,928 loans were secured 
by first morgtages. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration. 
and Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In Amounts of $20,000 or Less) 


1949 1948 
December $ 1,125,200,000 December $ 958.764.000 
Total for 1949 $11,828,001,000 Total for 1948 $11,882,114,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 


December 1949 $1.973 (preliminary ) December 1948 $1.915 
Average for 1949 $1.935 (preliminary) Average for 1948 $1.848 
Source Sureau of Labor Statistics 
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Unbeaten Greece 


attacks its housing problem 


Even before the outcome of World 
War II was clear, stout hearts of the 
Greek resistance movement were rec 
ognizing and struggling with the post 


While the 


clandestine radios were still encourag 


war housing problem. 
ing resistance— which brought on 
much of the destruction in housing 
as reprisals from the occupying forces 

there were busy groups assembling 
information, often at considerable haz 
ard, and planning for the better homes, 
villages, and towns that must come 
if the Greek civilization were to sur 
vive. At the earliest possible moment 
after liberation and notwithstanding 
confused internal conditions, these en- 
thusiasts tapped dozens of foreign in 
formation sources, studied housing 
planning and housing finance, and 
struggled with the difficult problems 
of building materials supply, to be 
ready for any opportunity that would 
permit them to grapple with the physi 
cal rebuilding problems. 


The Past 

Greece as a modern nation has never 
had leisure to deal with its tremendous 
housing need in an orderly fashion 
and housing standards have conse- 
quently been generally lower than those 
prevailing in western Europe. 

Since Greece won its independence 
from Turkey in 1928, waves of Greek 
refugees from Asia Minor have ad 
vanced on Greece, resulting in further 
overcrowding and a reduction in al 
ready low standards. After World 
War I, over one and a half million 
refugees of Greek extraction came to 
this little country from Turkey and 
Bulgaria. The problem of housing this 
group was never satisfactorily solved 


prior to World War II. 
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GEORGE L. REED 


Director, Social Affairs Division, 


Economic Cooperation Administration, 


Greec ¢€ 


GEORGE A. SPEER 


Deputy Housing 
Cooperation 


{dviser, Economic 
{dministration, Greece 


Article prepared for the JourNAL ot 
Housinc through the cooperation of 
Jacob Crane, head of Office of Inter 
national Housing Activities, Office of 
the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


In the second World War, Italians, 
Germans, and later Bulgarians invaded 
and occupied Greece. During the pe 
riods of actual combat and occupation, 
Greece suffered tremendous damage 
to her limited housing facilities. In 
contrast to the balance of Europe, the 
damage to Greek shelter was in the 
rural areas and at the ends of the trails 
in the mountains, where resistance 
movements were concentrated. 

The occupying armies, when they 
located or believed they had located a 
center of guerrilla resistance, proceeded 
to burn the village. Many hundreds of 
villages were wholly or partially de 
stroyed in this fashion. Several of the 
larger towns also suffered action dam 
age, particularly in the port area of 
Piraens and during the historic aerial 
invasion of Crete. 

The impact of this destruction upon 
Greek economy has been terrific. Nor 
mally, 70 per cent of the population of 
Greece lives in the rural areas. De- 
mands upon her foreign exchange are 


Most of her 
exports are agricultural products. The 


largely for items of tood 


destruction of the tarm villages ag 
gravated import requirements and 
damaged export potential; made pros 
pects for quick recovery in Greece seem 
remote, 
Civil War 

To make matters worse, almost im 
mediately after the end of World War 
Il, Communist activity against the 
established forces of law and order re 
sulted in open wartare, which raged 
throughout large rural areas of Greece 
and lasted until the fall of 1949, for« 
ing hundreds of thousands of Greek 
farmers into emergency refugee shel 
ters in the urban areas. These guet 
rilla raids burned and otherwise dam 
aged villages and drove the families 
away from their homes and produc 
tive work. Nearly 700,000 villagers 
had to be provisionally sheltered in 
security centers, which was in_ itself 
a tremendous housing job, costly in 
funds necessary for construction and 
relief and damaging to the morale of 
the rural communities. Many villages 
remained vacant for nearly two years, 
with consequent serious deterioration 
to houses, even those which were not 
burned or damaged by vandals. 

Greece has always needed large im 
ports of lumber. Aggravating this situ 
ation, guerrillas had damaged with 
forest fires substantial forest areas and 
a program of salvaging burned lumber, 
procuring lumber supplies abroad, re 
building damaged and abandoned roof 
ing tile plants was necessary before any 
active building could be started. 


Plans to Rebuild 
Long before the decisive victories 
over the Communists at Grammos and 
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Vitsi—in fact, as early as 1946—the 
Greek government laid plans to revita- 
lize its essential rural areas through 
the provision of housing and improved 
roads to urban centers and port areas; 
loans of seed, work animals, fertilizer; 
and the installation of plants for proc- 
essing agricultural products. One of 
the most effective programs has been 
the reconstruction of housing, which 
was aimed directly towards revitaliza- 
tion of rural life—towards retarding 
the movement of the population to 
urban areas and facilitating the re- 
turn of refugees to their homes and 
their work, thus relieving the tremen 
dous budget load of the relief rolls. 

The response of the Greek public to 
the immediate attack by the govern- 
ment on this very vital problem was 
gratifying. The rank and file saw or 
experienced the misery and confu- 
sion resulting from the acute housing 
shortage. They saw the detrimental 
effect of this shortage upon the morale 
and effectiveness of the working peo- 
ple and farmers and its contribution 
to problems of welfare, health, and 
unemployment. 

With financial assistance in the early 
days from the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece and, since July 1, 1948, 
from the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the Greek government 
has adopted extremely practical and 
effective methods of dealing with the 
problem. 

Repair, Replacement 

To those families who had limited 
funds available or the necessary me- 
chanical abilities, the government is- 
sued scarce building materials for re- 
construction. In the areas where de- 
struction had been more complete, the 
repair of damaged houses or the re- 
placement of those beyond repair was 
accomplished under contract. From 
the very start, it was recognized that 
most damaged houses could not be 
completely repaired or duplicated. The 
problem was too great for that. Dur- 
ing the war and the Communist action 
that followed, probably 300,000 Greek 
houses had been severely damaged or 
destroyed. In analyzing its problem 
and in developing its approach, the 
Greek government was forced to es- 
tablish a maximum of repair or re- 
placement that it could hope to supply 
to any one family group. After ex- 
tensive study, it was decided that this 
maximum must be limited to about 
30 square meters of floor space, or one 
and a half rooms for the average size 
family. 

The responsibility for implementing 
this program was placed upon the 
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NEW VALLEY VILLAGE REPLACES THREE BURNED IN WAR 





Rural villages in Greece, built hundreds of years ago, were located on inacces- 
sible mountain slopes as a protection against oppressors. In rebuilding such 
villages destroyed during the war, they are being relocated in valleys, near 
waterways, and in other spots suited to modern transportation, agriculture, etc. 
The above new valley-village replaces three mountain villages burned during 
the war. 








newly formed ministry of reconstruc- 
tion, later redesignated as the ministry 
of housing and reconstruction. In early 
1946, the ministry embarked upon a 
large program to secure the necessary 
hard-to-get building materials, the or- 
ganization of a technical and adminis- 
trative staff, and the installation of 
building material warehouses at stra- 
tegic points throughout Greece. It 
acted to revitalize the local building 
materials industry. Brick and _ tile 
plants were restored, quarries were 
reopened, roads were built into forest 
areas, and loans were made to opera- 
tors of lime kilns, so that maximum 
advantage could be taken of local ma 
terials. Architects began studies of 
tiny, sturdy units to be built of local 
materials to the greatest extent possible 
—buildings that could later be ex 
panded into full sized houses by the 
occupants. 

As the reconstruction program 
gained momentum, its beneficial effects 
upon the economy of Greece became 
more obvious. The repaired or newly 
constructed family shelters, small as 
they were, gave the returning farmer 
storage for his produce and seed, space 
in which to process the crops he pro- 
duced, and shelter for his livestock as 
well as his family. This shelter, com- 
bined with the loans for draft animals, 
equipment, fertilizer, and seed through 
other government services, put great 
areas of Greece back into agricultural 
production as security conditions al- 
lowed. 

With the broad perspective that the 
scope of the problem permitted, the 
Greek government saw an opportunity 


to make long needed changes in the 
rural villages—especially in the moun- 
tain areas where, hundreds of years 
before, the farmers had built villages 
on the most inaccessible mountain 
slopes to escape oppression. In in- 
stances where these poorly located 
mountain villages were almost com- 
pletely destroyed, the Greeks planned 
to reconstruct new villages in the 
valleys near the fields. In other dam- 
aged mountain settlements, the narrow 
streets, barely wide enough for loaded 
donkeys, will be widened as_recon- 
struction progresses. Greece is experi- 
encing a much needed and effective 
face lifting. 


Clearly no useful housing could be 
sacrified in the endeavor for a better 
planned community. Much of the 
town planning work that will produce 
more livable and attractive villages will 
come to fruition only after a period of 
years. Nevertheless, before any re- 
building could start, the outlines of the 
plan had to be laid down and accepted 
by the villagers. Only very rudimen- 
tary planning agencies were active, 
those that had concerned themselves 
only with the large urban centers. A 
new planning staff had to be organ- 
ized, familiarized with the rural scene, 
and worked at tremendous pace to keep 
ahead of the rebuilding work. 


The Record 
By late fall in 1949 considerable 
progress had been made. Despite in- 
adequate budgets and necessary cut- 
backs of funds from time to time, about 
130 Greek farm villages had been re- 
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“EXPANDABLE” HOUSES BUILT FOR RURAL FAMILIES 
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To BE BUILT BY THE OCCUPANT 





The above rural ‘“‘nuclei’’ unit that can be expanded as shown was designed for both 
family and livestock. The initial minimum area is outlined in solid black, the balance 
of the space to be added as the family recovers its economic strength. The numbered 
areas are: 1—living room; 3-—kitchen; 4—bedroom; 5—porch; 6—toilet; 7—shed; 


built. Construction was progressing 
in 225 others, while repairs through 
the grant of building materials were to 
be seen in almost a thousand additional 
villages and in the five major urban 
centers. 

Almost 8500 new minimum houses 
had been built and many occupants 
had made some progress in expand- 
ing these “nuclei” into adequate homes. 
Over 7000 damaged farm houses had 
been partially repaired and almost 35,- 
000 other families had been issued 
building materials to permit rehabili- 
tating a maximum of one and a half 
rooms. A total of over 50,000 family 
groups were again established on their 
farms. 

Back to Farm 

After the decisive victories of the 
Greek over the Communist Armies 
during the summer of 1949, the minis- 
try of housing and reconstruction at- 
tempted even more elementary and 
limited temporary repair standards to 
assist other farmers huddled in emerg- 
ency shelters in the cities to return to 
their village homes and fields. Repairs 
to 37,000 more rural homes have thus 
been accomplished since August. To 
assist in this huge task, members of 
Greek engineering societies volunteered 
their services. The army released tech- 
nicians and skilled workers and the 
government welded all these services 
into an effective team. 

At the same time that this recon- 
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8—cowhouse; 9—granary; 10—chickenhouse; 11—pigsty; 12—manure heap. 


struction effort was progressing, the 
Greek government was attacking its 
long-range, over-all housing problem 
in an effort to find practical means of 
raising the extremely low shelter stand- 
ards of Greece. It was considering 
ways to provide building loans at low 
interest over long terms for those fami- 
lies who still had some reserves avail- 
able after the ravages of inflation. It 
was attempting to find solutions to its 
rent control and tax problems. Caught 
between two desires, the Greek govern 
ment had tried to ease the impact of 
inflation by extremely low rent ceilings, 
while, on the other hand, it had at- 
tempted to stimulate private construc 
tion by tax remission and rent control 
relief on new construction. At present, 
however, solutions are not apparent to 
these problems. 
Urban Housing 

Reviving industry and the expansion 
of industry are creating pressure for 
improved urban housing. The slum 
conditions of the Athens, Piraeus, and 
Salonika areas are serious and shack 
building has proceeded at an alarming 
rate. Building regulations have not 
been able to cope with the great hous- 
ing need and the meager resources of 
the worker. While not prepared to 
embark on a major slum clearance or 
urban housing program, the govern- 
ment has in hand an experimental 
urban housing program for low-income 
families involving 2200 dwelling units. 


At the same time, it has set aside funds 
for further stimulation of the domestic 
building materials industries so that, 
as times goes on, the drain upon for- 
eign credits may be eased by increased 
local production. 


Private Building 

The private housing industry has not 
been idle. Providing a semblance of 
balance, private construction has con 
centrated its efforts in urban areas, re 
storing, in some measure, the damage 
that resulted from bombing, demoli- 
tion, and explosions of ammunition 
ships. 

Encouraged by tax and rent control 
relief, a large homebuilding and better 
class apartment construction § activity 
is under way in Athens and in the 
larger cities and it is estimated that 
from 7000 to 10,000 dwellings were 
added to the supply during 1949. Pri- 
vate enterprise faces problems of very 
limited funds available for housing 
financing—high interest rates, not often 
less than 10 per cent, and short amor 
tization periods, frequently five to ten 
years. Imported lumber is dear and 
building specialties are limited in sup 
ply by necessary import controls. 


American Aid 

From almost complete stagnation 
during the occupation, the Greek 
housebuilding industry has made im- 
pressive strides since liberation. This 
advance has been possible through the 
combination of Greek energies and 
AMAG (and later ECA) aid. These 
missions have maintained a_ housing 
adviser in the ministry of housing and 
reconstruction, through whom a steady 
flow of information, experience, and 
advice has been maintained. This 
office has been supplied by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency of the 
United States with information and 
assistance from the American scene on 
a wide variety of housing matters: 
legislation, census and financing meth 
ods, construction techniques, etc. 

Seing in the ministry, this office pro- 
vides for ready and full exchange of 
ideas and promotes rapid development 
of policy and program and prompt 
coordination with other ECA mission 
programs in agriculture, trade, welfare, 
public health, and industry. 

ECA aid has been the lifeblood of 
Greek housing activity. During the 
two years of American assistance, near- 
ly $10 million has gone into essential 
materials and building supplies — and 
equipment. The major item of the 
imports program was lumber, both 
purchases in exchange for dollars and 
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STATE DEPARTMENT SPONSORS 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
Representatives of national organi- 
zations interested in social and eco 
nomic problems conferred in Washing 
ton February 2 and 3 on the relation 
ship of the economic and social ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
The meeting was called by the Depart 
ment of State to discuss the agenda 
for the tenth session of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
opened on February 7 at Lake Success, 
New York. (See below.) John M. 
Ducey, NAHO executive director, was 
invited to take part in the conference. 


HOUSING, PLANNING DISCUSSED 
AT FEBRUARY ECOSOC MEETING 
Housing, planning, public adminis 
tration, and technical assistance to un 
der-developed countries were among 


_ the topics on the agenda for discussion 


at the tenth session of the United Na 
tions Economic and Social Council 
that opened February 7 at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. 

The first comprehensive report on 
technical assistance for under-developed 
countries—made in the summer of 
1949 by the secretariats of the United 


GREECE — (Continued from page 99) 


then through ECA “drawing rights” 
on Baltic and other participating coun- 
tries. 

Housing in Greece still lags far be- 
hind the country’s housing needs. 
Since the last war, she has produced 
about 21,000 new houses, an average 
of three for each thousand population. 
This rate does not even closely ap- 
proach the necessary supply. Com- 
pared with undamaged Canada, 
which trom 1945 to 1948 found it 
necessary to build 21 new houses per 
1000 population; and the United 
States, which constructed 19 houses 
per 1000 population—and Sweden 
and New Zealand (where living 
standards are impressive), building 30 
and 24 respectively during the period, 
Greece each year is falling further 
behind her goal of from 30,000 to 
40,000 new houses annually. The 
housing position is still deteriorating, 
with consequent threat to social and 
economic stability. Progress towards a 
national housing policy is not as im- 
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Nations and eight specialized agencies 
and submitted to ECOSOC for con 
sideration—was scheduled to be the 
basis for discussions on economic de 
velopment. Under the program sub 
mitted last summer, the United Na 
tions itself and not any of the special 
ized agencies would have the respon- 
sibility for housing and community 
planning for under-developed coun 
tries, with the specialized organiza 
tions responsible for development in 
the fields in which each is interested— 
food and agriculture, labor, education, 
health, banking, ete. 

Other housing and town and coun 
try planning discussions on the agenda 
for the February Council session (un 
related to the program for under-de- 
veloped countries) were based on a re- 
port by the UN secretary-general out 
lining a program of work that might 
be undertaken by UN in the field of 
housing. The UN Social Commission 
was scheduled to present its recom 
mendations on the report to the Feb- 
ruary ECOSOC sessions. 

A progress report on the interna 
tional center for training in public ad 
ministration also was on the agenda. 
ECOSOC, during its ninth session last 


pressive as the physical accomplish- 
ment. 

Recently the ministry of housing and 
reconstruction was re-established to in- 
clude the town and country planning 
functions and planning and _ building 
regulation enforcement but many 
housing functions are still scattered 
throughout the government and coordi- 
nation is often not effective. Rent con- 
trol, a very serious problem, is a_re- 
sponsibility of the ministry of justice. 
Parts of the rural housing program 
are dealt with by the ministry of agri- 
culture. The ministry of welfare, 
which did a mammoth job of settling 
the Asia Minor refugees, still has sec- 
tions dealing with urban housing and 
the ministry of labor has been involved 
in recent housing legislation. 

Fortunately no one in Greece is com- 
placent and continuous efforts are be- 
ing made to develop new techniques, 
to restudy standards, and to piece to 
gether the portions of the overall prob- 
lem into an effective whole. 


summer, approved the beginnings of an 
international program of training in 
public administration. The project, as 
approved last summer, calls for fellow 
ships and seminars and emphasizes the 
exchange of practical experience in 
methods of governmental organization 
and administration and full utilization 
of existing national and private facili 
ties. The project plans did not include 
the establishment of a school or college. 

Action during the ECOSOC 1949 
summer session also included a_ rec 
ommendation to the Secretary Gen 
eral that a meeting of housing experts 
be called in 1950 to begin to tackle 
the problems of tropical housing. In 
December 1947 an International Meet 
ing of Experts on Tropical Housing 
brought together representatives of 16 
nations and the UN in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, from which came a recommenda 
tion for a permanent organization on 
tropical housing (see June 1948 Jour 
NAL, page 150). 


UN BUILDING DOCUMENTATION 
COUNCIL PROPOSED AT MEETING 
Establishment of a permanent I[nter- 
national Documentation 
Council was recommended by dele- 


suilding 


gates to a United Nations conference 
on building documentation held in 
October 1949 in Geneva. Former 
NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 
was one of the United States partici- 
pants in the conference (see October 
1949 JouRNAL, page 338). 

The conference was called by the 
housing subcommittee of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe to con- 
sider the best methods of international 
exchange of material and data on build- 
ing. 

An interim committee was set up 
during the conference to prepare pro- 
cedure and rules for the proposed 
Council, to call a meeting of the Coun- 
cil before the end of 1950, and to carry 
out the recommendations adopted by 
the Conference. 

“Working parties” at the conference 
studied and reported on such technical- 
ities of documentation as abstracts, uni- 
versal decimal classification, problems 
of filing and classification, terminology, 
etc. The delegates’ recommendations 
on the problems are included in the 
proceedings, recently released. 


ECE REPORTS ON HOUSING 

IN 17 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
Surveys of the housing situation in 

17 European countries—countries that 

lost nearly 8 per cent of their building 

wealth as a result of the war—were 

reported by the housing subcommittee 
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of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in October 1949, 
The report on the housing situation is 
entitled The European Housing Prob- 
lem—A Preliminary Review. 

In some of the 17 countries, the re 
port points out, the losses from the 
war exceeded 20 per cent and at the 
end of 1947 only 1.6 per cent of war 
damage had been repaired. The sur- 
vey finds that more than 3 million 
additional dwellings are required in the 
17 countries merely to return to the 
prewar housing standard and another 
11 million dwellings, or more than 17 
per cent of the prewar total, are re 
quired to reach a “reasonable level of 
housing.” 

Continued economy of use should 
provide sufficient basic building ma- 
terials—brick, cement, glass, steel, and 
timber—to carry out the type of hous 
ing programs for the 17 countries that 
can be regarded as “probable” in the 
next few years, according to the re 
port. However, the report continues, 
if the programs that can be regarded 
as “necessary” to meet real needs are 
carried out, the five basic building 
materials and all other building ma- 
terials probably will be seriously short. 

As to building materials substitu- 
tions, the survey marked 
progress, although substitutes 
have not proved economical and there 
is immense scope for further develop- 
ment along these lines. 

In conclusion the report indicates 
that there is considerable work to be 
done internationally, particularly in 
the technical aspects of housing, but 
that in the last analysis, major tasks 
toward housing have to be carried out 
by the building industry in each coun 
try with “real and positive help from 
national governments.” 


reports 
some 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOANS TO 
STIMULATE TIMBER PRODUCTION 

Loans to Finland and Yugoslavia to 
finance the purchase of timber-produc- 
ing equipment that, in turn, is ex- 
pected to help relieve the current and 
prospective shortage of timber in Eu- 
rope were made by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment late last fall. 

The loans, $2.3 million to Finland 
and $2.7 million to Yugoslavia, were 
granted in connection with the so- 
called Timber Equipment Project de- 
veloped by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the Timber Commit- 
tee of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, and the In- 
ternational Bank. Under the plan, the 
money is to be used to obtain lumber- 
ing and sawmill equipment from Euro- 
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pean countries and the United States. 
The equipment should result in in 
creased timber production to aid in 
European reconstruction and exporting 
(see July 1949 JourNaL, page 228). 
Austria and Czechoslovakia also were 
expected to get similar loans. 

At about the same time that the 
loans were made, the Timber Commit 
tee, meeting for a five-day session in 
Geneva, concluded that “European 
exporting countries may expect to sell 
all the softwood available for export 
in 1949, while importing countries 
would be able to cover practically their 
entire effective demand.” The commit 
tee also concluded that “if present esti 
mates proved correct, there should be 
no danger ot 
1950.” 


a timber shortage in 
During the first quarter of 
1949, according to a market review 
of the period made by ECE and FAO, 
timber supply and demand were in 
temporary balance. The United King 
dom imported from European sources 
110 per cent more sawn softwood than 
it did for the same period of 1948 
and dropped its imports from Canada 
by 71 per cent and trom the United 
States by 86 per cent. 


ECE ISSUES HANDBOOK ON 
HOUSING, PLANNING GROUPS 

A handbook of information on the 
structure and activities of organizations 
in nine countries that are concerned 
with housing or town and country plan 
ning has recently been published by 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. National, inter 
national, and regional organizations 
have been included in the handbook, 
Housing and Town and Country Plan 
ning Organizations. Australia, Bel 
gium, Colombia, France, 
Guatemala, Norway, the Philippines, 
and Sweden have been covered in the 
first volume. Subsequent publications 
will include information on_ other 
countries from which information is 
available. 


Canada, 


STATE DEPARTMENT CIRCULATES 
HOUSING STUDY COLLECTION 
Photographs, plans, books, and spe 
cial reports on experience and practice 
in the United States in housing and 
community planning, design, and con- 
struction have been assembled into a 
study collection by the Department of 
State and are now being circulated 
internationally. In addition, the De 
partment of State has recently issued 
a guide to the study collection that 
details the material in each of the five 
parts of the collection—housing, archi- 
tecture and design developments, plan- 


ning, construction, and research and 
technical department. 


Copies of the collection are being 
circulated where the State Department 
maintains information, library, and 
Eventually they will 
be established at nine major centers and 
kept up to date with additional ma 
terial. The Division of Libraries and 
Institutes of the Department’s Office 


of Educational Exchange prepared the 


cultural centers. 


collection. 


PAN AMERICAN ARCHITECTS TO 
MEET APRIL 10-16 IN HAVANA 
Government representatives as well 
as architects and educators in the field 
of architecture from Pan American 
countries will gather in Havana, Cuba 
April 10 through 16 tor the seventh 
Congress of Pan American Architects. 
During the seven-day meeting, archi 
tects, “housers,” and government ot 
ficials will consider such subjects as 
architectural training, planning, archi 
tecture and its rational use of materials, 
social legislation to foster low-cost hous 
ing, reinforced concrete and other de 
sign and building 
architects’ fees and protessional ethics. 
Exhibitions on architecture and ma 
terials and products related to building 
will be held at the same time the Con 


yiress meets. 


techniques, and 
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March 6-7—-NAHO Maintenance Com- 
mittee—Chicago 


March 24-25—PHA Architects Advisory 
Committee—Washington 


March 27—-NAHO Committee on Fed- 
eral-Local Relations—Washington 


April 3-4—National Housing Conference 
annual meeting—New York City— 
Hotel New Yorker 


May 4-5—NAHO Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council annual conference— 
Buffalo—Statler Hotel 


May 8-9—NAHO Nerth Central Regional 
Council conference—Mil- 


waukee—Pfister Hotel 


May 21-22-23—NAHO Pacific South- 
west Regional Council annual con- 
ference—Yosemite Park 


June 8-9—NAHO Southeastern Regional 
Council annual conference—Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia 
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FEDERAL, LOCAL ACTION REPORTED 


With 38 cities on the list as ot the 
end of February for reservations of 
capital grant funds for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment under Title 
[ of the Housing Act of 1949, the slum 
clearance division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency announced it- 
self ready to receive applications for 
preliminary and final loan fund ad- 
vances. The capital grant reservations 
are prerequisite to applying for loans. 

With the announcement that it 
would receive applications for loans, 
HHFA mailed out to redevelopment 
agencies, housing authorities, and other 
city officials, a packet of 10 forms, 
instructions, and background materials 
to be used in requesting the loan funds. 

In addition to the six cities that re- 
ceived tentative capital grant approvals 
in January (see February Journat, 
page 43) the following 32 cities had 
received approvals by March 1: 


Alabama 
Montgomery $938,210 
Arkansas 
Little Rock $659,680 
California 


San Bernardino $179,340 
San Francisco $2,154,330 
Florida 
Dade County $419,580 
Miami $666,610 
West Palm Beach $195,580 
Georgia 
Columbus $600,000 
Savannah $943,110 
Illinois 
Chicago $14,420,910 
Chicago Heights $132,860 
Harvey $78,540 
Peoria $700,000 
Waukegan $182,280 
Indiana 
Indianapolis $2,676,730 
Michigan 
Detroit $4,311,440 
New Jersey 
Jersey City $1,402,800 
Newark $2,212,980 
New Brunswick $141,540 
New York 
Albany $516,300 
Buffalo $1,574,040 
New York City $16,000,000 
Schenectady $210,240 
Ohio 
Cincinnati $3,742,830 
Pennsylvania 
Ambridge $155,190 
Beaver Falls $84,560 
Easton $203,490 
McKeesport $538,300 
Rhode Island 
Newport $103,390 
Providence $1,165,570 
Tennessee 
Knoxville $1,025,710 
Texas 
Corpus Christi $506,800 
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Meanwhile, in the past few months, 
redevelopment activities were making 
news in various cities. 

* 

In New York City a new measure 
that prohibits discrimination in rede- 
velopment projects had been unani 
mously passed by the city council and 
the board of estimate in anticipation 
of the city’s redevelopment program. 

The Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York City described 
the measure as “one of the first of its 
kind in the country and extremely 
broad in its effect . . .”” Discrimination 
in public housing had previously been 
prohibited by the state’s public housing 
law—but discrimination had been up- 
held in a_ redevelopment project— 
Stuyvesant Town—by the New York 
appellate court and the New York court 
of appeals (see April JourNaL, page 
119 and September Journat, page 
294). 

The new ordinance reads: 

Every deed, lease, or instrument made or 
entered into by the city, or any agency 
thereof, for the conveyance, lease, or disposal 
of real property or any interest therein for 
the purpose of housing construction pursuant 
to the provisions of section 72-k of the general 
municipal law and laws supplemental thereto 
and amendatory thereof shall provide that no 
person seeking dwelling accommodations in 
any structure erected or to be erected on such 
real property shall be discriminated against 
because of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


In Los Angeles, clearance of a slum 
site and relocation of site families in 
the so-called Bunker Hill area is well 
under way with the housing authority 
taking over the task under an agree- 
ment with the city water and power 
department. The water and power de- 
partment will use the site to build new 
facilities for the city. 

Out of a total of more than 560 
residential units designated for de- 
molition, by early January only 147 re- 
mained occupied, with 31 of the 57 
residential buildings completely vacat- 
ed. The housing authority through its 
agreement with the water and power 
department took over management, in- 
cluding rent collection, of all the prop- 
erties on the site until they are vacated. 
The authority staff interviewed tenants 
for relocation, placing families eligible 
for low-rent housing high on the 
authority's list. A separate program was 
set up for families ineligible for pub- 
lic housing and a field team canvassed 


all areas ot the city and rental and real 
estate agencies for vacancies. Frequent 
contacts were made by relocation per 
sonnel with the site families to make 
suggestions on possible available hous 
ing. 
e 

In Pennsylvania, the way has been 
opened tor commercial redevelopment 
of a down-town area of Pittsburgh 
through a Pennsylvania supreme court 
ruling handed down in late January 
that declared such redevelopment con- 
stitutional. The court ruled that under 
the state’s 1949 housing and redevelop 
ment law Pittsburgh may acquire busi- 
ness properties through condemnation 
and sell them for commercial redevelop- 
ment. The case was put to the court 
as a result of the Equitable Life As 
surance Society’s plan for developing 
a new business district on a cleared 
mid-town site. The court ruled favor 
ably on the questions of (1) whether 
office building construction in the re- 
development area involves public use; 
(2) whether urban redevelopment prop 
erly includes commercial redevelop- 
ment of a whole area; and (3) whether 
commercial redevelopment is constitu 
tional. 


In Philadelphia a contract for re 
habilitation through mutual ownership 
and self-help of one block in the so- 
called East Poplar area, designated for 
redevelopment, was signed in Decem 
ber by the Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority and the American Friends 
Service. At the same time, the rede 
velopment authority turned over to the 
Friends an initial $25,000 to get the 
project under way. 

The project is expected to result in 
99 modern apartments in place of the 
present 114, many of which now are 
without bathrooms, refrigeration, or 
gas stoves. Families living in the block 
will contribute their time and labor for 
their share of the cash cost of the 
project. As a mutual housing associ- 
ation, the residents will pay into the 
association for their modernized living 
quarters a monthly sum slightly less 
than present rentals. 

The redevelopment authority is pre- 
paring to undertake a redevelopment 
project in a neighboring two-block area 
and the city has purchased a site for 
a recreation center across the street 
from the Friends’ project. 
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Viore Tenant Maintenance 


should be management’s goal 


I wonder if we are progressing far 
enough or fast enough in preparing 
management personnel for the tremen- 
dous management task that lies before 
those of us who are interested in the 


new housing program—over and 
above our salary checks? 

Is the provision of a decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwelling our goal — or are 
we also concerned about what such a 
dwelling will do to restore the slum 
dweller’s “human dignity”? What will 
the new dwelling do to help him help 
himself? It is possible for an individual 
to be well fed, well clothed, well 
housed . . . and well “rotted.” 

Helping or Hindering? 

Do we, through project design and 
rigid dictatorial management and 
maintenance policies, in some degree 
take away from the former slum dwell- 
er some part of his human dignity — 
some part of his opportunities to help 
himself? Is the end result in some 
cases rather a further pauperization: a 
strengthened attitude of “the world 
owes me a living,’ a weakened and 
more dependent individual because we 
also have taken away in part his op- 
portunities to help himself? Isn’t it 
possible through intelligent design and 
management policies to expand our 
concept of housing management to in- 
clude the same amount, or, better yet, 
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GEORGE P. BAUER 


Housing Manager, Maple Grove Park, 
Public Housing Administration, 
Windham, Ohio 


a greater amount, of tenant mainte 
nance than that employed by the 
former slum dweller in his previous 
quarters 
been? 
What stake in his own destiny are 
we giving the to-be-rehoused slum 
dweller? Have we, as managers, ever 


terrible as they may have 


heard a tenant complain about the in 
side painting job Ae has performed; the 
toilet Ae has unclogged; the sink Ae 
has unstopped; the lawn he has 
patched, fertilized, strawed, seeded, and 
mowed; the spigot washer he has re 
placed; the screens he has cleaned; the 
window glass fe has replaced or the 
litter he has picked up about his home? 
If he washed his walls; swept his halls, 
porch, and steps; washed his own win 
dows and those in public spaces; tend 
ed his own water and space heaters, 
if any; and hygenically disposed of 
his own garbage and refuse — would 
his doing all of these jobs differ from 
the type of responsibilities he had as 
a private renter? If the tenant’s window 
shades needed replacement in his pri 


vately rented house, did the landlord 
rush in to do the job? No! The tenant 
did it himself. If a roach, bedbug, 
or other infestation developed, did the 
landlord treat it or did the tenant? 
It a party was held in a neighborhood 
hall, who washed the dishes and 
cleaned up after the party? Did the 
landlord hurry over to take care of a 
lockout when the tenant forgot his 
key? 
Paternalism? 

What happens to the moral fabric 
of the former slum dweller when sud 
denly these responsibilities are no long 
er his but are assumed by a paternal 
istic and expensive management policy 
that insults the natural intelligence and 
manual ability of the former slum 
dweller? Such shortsighted _ policies 
seem to me not only to inhibit us in 
reaching our goal of strengthening 
and rehabilitating the low-income fami 
ly but they can set us back further 
than we were before the slum dweller 
was rehoused. 

\s a proponent of a high degree of 
tenant maintenance, I have always been 
impressed with the tremendous sav 
ings in operation expense that results 
when a cooperative team of tenant and 
landlord sinks its teeth into the possi 
bilities of expanded tenant mainte 
nance. Under such a program, ma 
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terials costs hold a pretty even keel 
but labor costs drop as much as 20 
to 30 per cent. 

How intelligent we would be to 
approach our new long-range public 
housing program determined to reflect 
such lowered operating costs in a sav- 
ing in the subsidy that the taxpayer 
advances. More important — what a 
tremendous effect this policy could 
have in strengthening the former slum 
dweller by helping him to help him- 
self. Then, when he improves his lot 
to such an extent that he moves out 
of the public housing project into 
other facilities, he will resume normal 
maintenance of his home without hav- 
ing accumulated rust on his home 
maintenance skills. 

Difficulties 

As a housing manager of both low 
income and war housing projects, | 
have found two stumbling blocks to 
the expanded tenant maintenance phi- 
losophy here described — design and 
attitude. It either project design or 
management policy or both do not 
easily lend themselves to a high de- 
gree of tenant maintenance, they will 
militate against any true realization of 
the possibilities or opportunities pre- 
sented in the new housing program. 

Ten years ago part of my job as 
a manager was to sit down with the 
architects at their drawing board and 
counsel with them over design and 
what effect it would have on the 
“living” aspect of the project when 
it was occupied. Hundreds of other 
members of management staffs have 
performed the same service. Yet, I 
wonder whether, in the rush and 
pressure now upon us for new hous- 
ing for the low-income family, ade- 
quate counseling will take place before 
the design is completed. It will be 
regrettable if we fail to benefit from 
our previous experience and correct the 
type of project design that inhibits in- 
stead of increases possibilities for a 
high degree of tenant maintenance. 

Even if the architect does a splendid 
job on design, it will help little if 
the attitudes of members of a manage- 
ment staff are “against” tenant mainte- 
nance except in a token degree. As 
a regional management training ad- 
viser during the war years and for a 
while as a management supervisor, I 


observed too often on the part of 


management staff attitudes that re- 
sisted efforts to expand any social phi- 
losophy of tenant maintenance, with all 
its tremendous possibilities of economi- 
cal operation and the opportunity of 
permitting a tenant to have a greater 
investment and resultant interest in 
his home. 
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This attitude fluctuates sometimes 
within the same local authority —a 
fact that impressed me at a recent 
budget conference where I asked the 
question of how shade replacements 
were made by those present. One man- 
ager said he requested tenants to bring 
the shade to a central place, where it 
was inspected and, if approved, a new 
shade was given to the tenant, which 
he placed at the window himself. An 
other manager from the same LHA 
said he would “never let a tenant touch 
a thing” when it came to repairs or 
replacements. The shade replacement 
cost to the first manager was $1.50. 
The other manager spent $2.50. The 
second manager honestly included the 
procurement, stocking, labor, super 
vision, and staff travel cost in the re- 
placement estimate. The manager who 
completed the operation for $1.00 less 
had no travel or labor expense. If 
you multiply this savings by the thou- 
sands of such operations possible in a 
housing project, the resultant savings 
can be astounding. Why shouldn't 
these savings be reflected in a lower 
rent paid by the tenant and a lower 
subsidy paid by the taxpayer? 

Flow Chart Helps 

For our regional NAHO conference 
at Chicago in 1948, I prepared a flow 
chart discussing some of the mechan- 
ics of a successful tenant maintenance 
program. It was exhibited in con- 
junction with a session on this sub- 
ject. As I recall, a great deal of in 
terest was shown on the part of those 
who viewed the chart and participated 
in the discussions of the mechanics of 
tenant maintenance. A_ problem in 
common with all of the conferees 
seemed to be how to gear the system 
into actual operation on a project. My 
view is that it can be done — that we 
can make great strides in improv- 
ing this most difficult of all of our 
management operations. To do so 
there must be not only an acceptance 
of the “philosophy” of a high degree 
of tenant maintenance but also the 
“know-how” or techniques of putting 
the theory into practice. 

Those of us who have been through 
the mill recognize that our number one 
educational job will be with our mainte- 
nance staff. Since, of necessity, they 
are primarily “manual minded” if they 
are qualified to perform well in the 
maintenance field, most of them are 
reluctant to explore mentally the much 
more difficult field of tenant education 
for tenant maintenance. People are not 
as easy to manipulate as tools and 
building material. However, those 
managers who have had the courage 
and patience to effect such a re-educa- 





tional program of their maintenance 
staff have had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the maintenance of their project 
improve, while service requests and 
maintenance costs decreased. 

NAHO’s Journat, inquiry services, 
regional and national conferences, and 
other resources provide an excellent 
medium for exchange of experiences 
and practices in effecting increased 
tenant maintenance. The material ex 
changed in this way to date on all 
phases of maintenance have been very 
helpful to me as a manager. If the 
flow chart mentioned above, which 
portrays a concept of expanded tenant 
maintenance, would be of any assist 
ance to those struggling with this 
problem, the writer will gladly lend 
it to them—if they will bear the 
transportation costs. Though it is far 
from perfect or all-inclusive, those 
managers who have examined the 
chart and used it as a visual aid feel 
it has assisted them in some degree. 

The Fundamentals 

I believe we could sum up some 
of the fundamentals of tenant mainte 
nance as follows. <A successful tenant 
maintenance program must: 

I1—Be incorporated into the general 
management fiscal plan. 

2—Have the wholehearted understand- 
ing and cooperation of the project 
administrative staff. 

3—Have the wholehearted understand 
ing and cooperation of the mainte 
nance staff. 

4—Include residents as members of a 

tenant-management team. 

Be carefully coordinated with force 

account maintenance. 

6—Be thoroughly explained to the 
leaseholder (including interpreta 
tion of clear-cut policies and effec- 
tive explanation to the leaseholder 
of his and management's respective 
maintenance responsibilities ). 

7—Permit residents the restricted and 
controlled use of tools and materials 
for repair, maintenance, and_ re- 
placement. 

Advantages 

The advantages of a policy of in- 
creased tenant maintenance can_ be 
summarized as: 


1 


1—Reduction of operating costs—par- 
ticularly through force account 
travel time (see window shade dis- 
cussion above). 

2—Encouragement of residents to 
maintain order and to care for in- 
door and outdoor community facili- 
ties. 

3—Development in the resident of an 
attitude of protection toward rented 
property and an understanding of 
“preventive maintenance.” 
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SOCIAL WORK AGENCIES 


and 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
How Do They Work Together? 


This month the Journat or Hovusine presents the third in a series 
of three articles showing how local housing authorities have worked in 
cooperation with social agencies in their communities. Each article in 
the series covers a specific type of social agency: (1) “social action” 
groups—featured in January; (2) group work agencies—featured in 
February; (3) case work agencies—presented herewith. 








The ‘Case Work” Agency 


MRS. BETTE JENKINS 
Supervisor, Tenant Relations Division, 
Detroit Housing Commission 


To find out how local housing au- 
thorities have worked out their re- 
lationships with relief and case work 
agencies in their communities, a group 
of questions was recently submitted to 
the authority directors of several rep- 
resentative cities. Those officials who 
responded were: 

Howard L. Holtzendorff, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles; 

Mrs. Gladdice Mayo, Administrative 
Assistant, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Miami; 

M. A. Kelly, Director, Department 
of Public Relations and Research, The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority; 

Mrs. Jennie B. Groskin, Supervisor 
of Resident Aides, The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority; 

Mrs. Doris G. McNamara, Super- 
visor, Division of Tenancy, Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority; 

J]. R. Adams, Assistant Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle; 

]. Gilbert Scheib, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of New Orleans. 

What Problems? 

Replies to the questionnaire revealed 
that in most instances the major prob- 
lems handled in cooperation with so- 
cial agencies are the same—the most 
common being the establishment of a 
proper rent grade for a family receiv- 
ing public assistance. However, while 
we can accept that this problem is the 
most common, it can hardly be said 
that it is the most difficult or serious 
that authorities handle through social 
agencies. 

Replies to our questionnaire would 
indicate a wide range of attitudes to- 
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ward social agency services and a 
marked difference in approach. To 
our query directed to The Philadel 
phia Housing Authority, M. A. Kelly 
replied simply: “We handle all types 
of problems.” On the other hand, 
Mrs. Doris McNamara writes: “We 
have only one interest in common with 
these agencies and that is in regard to 
incomes and rentals of their families.” 

In no instance, however, was there 
an authority that had not made a def 
nite effort to establish methods and 
procedures for the handling through a 
social agency of at least the most basic 
family problems and our questionnaire 
responses would indicate a_ general 
agreement that the most satisfactory 
way of doing so is at the top adminis 
trative level, with managers playing 
an important role in day-to-day con 
tacts. However, there appears to be no 
definitive pattern that can be estab 
lished as correct and suitable in all 
cases. J. R. Adams is of the opinion 
that it is not necessary that the ground 
work for cooperation with case work 
agencies be laid by action of the board 
of commissioners of an authority nor 
even necessarily by specific action of 
the executive staff. However, he does 
point out the positive value of partici 
pation by the executive staff in com 
munity chest campaigns and recom 
mends interest in and _ identification 
with the local council of social agen 
cies. 

What Agencies? 

If our six housing authorities are 
representative—and we tried to make 
them so—we might generalize and say 
that we can not generalize. As hous 
ing officials, we have business with 
every possible type of case work agency 


and we touch upon every possible kind 
of problem. In some instances, as in 
Cincinnati, contacts are limited to pub 
lic and private financial assisting agen 
cies. Miami has a similar policy, al 
though it is not so definitely stated. 
New Orleans, however, maintains di 
rect contact with all community agen 
cies that are members of the council 
of social agencies. Philadelphia also 
has a wide range of contacts that in 
clude, in addition to the more usual 
financial assistance agencies, the Crime 
Prevention Association, the All-Phila 
delphia Conference on Social Work, 
and the Health and Welfare Council, 
as well as all public agencies. Social 
agencies, both private and public, in 
Philadelphia regard the projects as part 
of their neighborhoods, which prob 
ably explains why no elaborate machin 
ery for close and satisfactory contacts 
are required. Los Angeles and Seattle 
both have extensive contacts, including 
in their circle the family case work 


agencies and veterans agencies, 


How? 

It we all apree- and we seem to 
that at least a minimum of agency con 
tacts is vital to the smooth running of 
our project machinery, we must next 
concern ourselves with establishing a 
sound basis for the agency relationship. 
As was previously pointed out, this 
liaison may or may not be carried out 
at the top administrative level. The 
size of the authority will be one factor 
that will determine this question. J. 
Gilbert Scheib, Mrs. Mayo, and Mr. 
Adams, all recommend participation in 
the council of social agencies as a con 
structive step toward mutual under 
standing and cooperation. Howard L. 
Holtzendorff suggests that a variety of 
methods be employed to establish a 
satisfactory relationship and cautions 
that there must be careful top level co 
ordination. He proposes three steps: 

|—initial contact by a central staff 
person who locates, lists, and contacts 
all resource agencies; 

2—following suitable orientation, di 
rect contact by development managers 
with the agencies on specific family 
problems; 

3—regular liaison with each agency. 

In general, participation on agency 
boards and committees is advised 
wherever possible. 


Why? 

Having established that there are and 
probably will be working relationships 
between housing authorities and case 
‘work agencies for handling at least 


routine problems relating directly to 
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rent payment and tenancy, we inevita- 
bly come to the question of whether 
the settling of such practical details 
constitutes the only value of the re- 
lationship —thus_ characterizing _ the 
union as a sort of “marriage of con- 
venience.” Even if it were conceded 
that this basis for cooperation is the 
only one, we might well agree that the 
marriage is worthwhile and, as an in- 
stitution, probably here to stay. 

In thinking of values beyond this 
one, it becomes necessary to ask: 
“Values for whom: the authority, the 
social agency—or the people for whom 
both have been established.” Where- 
upon we may indulge in a whole series 
of glittering generalities about “giving 
service,” “gaining better understand- 
ing,” “working toward better coopera- 
tion and coordination,” etc., etc., etc., 
until we sound like The New Yorker 
magazine’s famous cliché expert—but 
it all adds up to very little if, to use 
another cliché, we don’t meet the needs 
of the people. 


Tenant Services 


It follows then, that the basic values 
that flow from the agency-authority re- 
lationship are tied up with direct serv- 
ices to the tenants. We all have in 
mind a general idea of what these serv- 
ices are. We would probably all agree 
that housing authorities are service 
agencies but there is undoubtedly dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether it is 
the authority’s responsibility to see that 
all the services that a family needs are 
provided. 

In Los Angeles, Mr. Holtzendorff 
indicates that an effort is made to pro- 
vide all services, insofar as they are 
available in the community. Contact 
is maintained with several private case 
work agencies. One gets the impres- 
sion from his statements that exten- 
sive discussion and contact between 
agency and authority personnel is en- 
couraged. The specific values that re- 
sult from this type of cooperation are 
listed by Mr. Holtzendorff: 

1—The standard of living of resi- 
dents in public housing may be raised 
through case work. 

2—Serious individual problems may 
be handled by agencies with the two- 
fold result of (a) assisting the family 
involved, (b) avoiding community dif- 
ficulties. 

3—Proper handling of relationships 
with agencies will serve to gain ac- 
ceptance of the authority by the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Holtzendorff’s list of values 
serves very well as an illustration of 
the point that we may derive two im- 
portant kinds of benefits from work- 
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ing with our community agencies: 

l—the previously mentioned direct 
benefits to the tenants; 

2—indirect but highly significant 
benefits of a more general nature— 
those that accrue to the authority or 
to the community as a whole—but 
that will perhaps not be immediately 
realized. 


Benefits 

Mr. Adams calls attention to the pos- 
sible gains available in this second 
category and explains that case work 
agencies have on their boards many 
influential and well-known people. He 
points out that if the relationship be- 
tween the authority and the agency is 
good, it unquestionably assists in in- 
terpreting the functions and purposes 
of a local housing authority to an im- 
portant group of citizenry. Pursuing 
this same point, but from a slightly 
different direction, Mrs. McNamara 
states that the agencies can do a great 
deal to develop an interest in decent 
and sanitary housing. The number of 
times that an applicant for public hous- 
ing is heard to say: “My worker sent 
me,” will serve to illustrate how the 
case work agency, through its field 
workers, is assisting in the task of pub- 
licizing the public housing program 
and informing potential tenants about 
what it has to offer. 

Mr. Scheib shows the dual commu- 
nity-individual value received through 
the agency-authority relationship by re- 
minding us of the considerable saving 
growing out of elimination of dupli- 
cate services. This is a down-to-earth 
dollars and cents proposition, which 
might partially pacify if not satisfy 
the efficiency demands of the articulate 
taxpayer. At the same time, it leads 
to better service for that fellow we’re 
supposed to be concerned about—the 
tenant. 


Problems 

The authorities questioned have re- 
sponded that, without exception, they 
have had satisfactory contacts with 
case work agencies—problems, yes, but 
not insurmountable ones. 

Mrs. Mayo sums up the problem 
angle very neatly when she observes 
that some of our troubles may be 
charged to the prevalent and often 
necessary practice of drawing lines and 
defining boundaries on jobs, refusing 
to do what could be classified as some 
other agency’s job. The problems usu- 
ally stem from inability to do a job, 
however, rather than outright refusal 
on the part of either the agency or 
the authority. Inability means, in most 
cases, a simple lack of facilities and it 
would then seem that where a need is 





recognized and there is no means in 
the community of meeting the need, a 
housing. authority might very properly 
join with other forces and take steps 
toward provision of whatever resource 
is required. There would again, how- 
ever, be differences of opinion as to 
whether such a function is a valid one 
for a housing authority. 

Whatever the problems—and_ they 
usually have to do with such matters 
as lack of understanding of the other 
fellow’s policies or narrow attitudes 
of agencies toward housing authorities 
(and, occasionally, of housing authori- 
ties toward agencies) or differences 
over methods of handling individual 
rental questions—each authority has 
developed a set of techniques for set- 
tling such difficulties. 


Cross Fertilization 


Mr. Holtzendorff recommends a per- 
manent committee with regular meet- 
ings at which agency and authority 
representatives confer. Mr. Adams, 
however, says the standing committee 
has not been needed in Seattle. Rather, 
he suggests conferences to be called 
only as needed. 

Mr. Kelly is of the opinion that the 
day-to-day project level contacts be- 
tween housing management, located 
in the project, and agency personnel 
provide our best insurance against mis- 
understanding. 

Mrs. McNamara favors the liaison 
officer method for handling problems 
—an officer to be appointed by each 
agency to handle all contacts with the 
authority. 

That the methods used have been 
successful is evidenced by the fact that 
social agencies, both public and _pri- 
vate, have frequently been on hand to 
play a dominant role in the develop- 
ment of local as well as national pub- 
lic housing programs. 

In many cases the agency-authority 
relationship dates back to the early 
days of public housing. Mr. Adams 
points to the Seattle experience and 
says that the Seattle Housing Author- 
ity’s continuing and close relationship 
with various social agencies is based 
on the very excellent support given the 
public housing program in 1939, when 
the authority was initiated. 

He feels that many authorities do 
not fully appreciate the place and im- 
portance of case work agencies—that 
they are too quick to identify social 
workers as “do gooders” with little 
appreciation for and understanding of 
practical matters. Yet the record will 
show that the case work agencies, as 
well as those doing group work and 
community organization, have been 
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practical in their approach to housing 
need. 


Previous articles have demonstrated 
how the group work and community 
organization agencies have cooperated 
on several aspects of the public housing 
program. The case work agencies, too, 
fit into the picture for, although their 
function is primarily to assist the in- 
dividual, they have recognized that the 
individual's housing problem can not 
be solved until steps are taken to meet 
the overall need. Our six contributors 
to this article agree that in handling 
the immediate problems of the families 
for whom they are responsible, case 
workers have come to recognize the 
importance of attaining the broader 
overall goal and have been willing 
to lend their support toward that end. 





LARGE FAMILIES — 
(Continued from page 91) 


ly group might well be considered. 
Such expenditures, preventive in char- 
acter, are likely to be offset by sub- 
stantial savings in current services deal- 
ing with individual symptoms of ill 
health, neglect, maladjustment. 


Effect on Fertility 

The weltare of the large family and 
the full development of all its mem- 
bers may become of increasing inter- 
est when we are ready to realize more 
widely the cultural and economic im- 
plications of current reproductive be- 
havior: the failure of the urban, of 
the business and professional groups 
to replace themselves; the decrease in 
fertility of the rural families — last re- 
source of population growth in the 
United 
communities; the low 


States — moving into urban 
reproduction 
rates of the more educated parts of 
the population. Intelligent parents with 
a clear vision of potentialities of sound 
family life will hesitate to have their 
full share of desired children unless 
they can see some indication of a 
public policy and of a community at- 
titude that will not penalize their off- 
spring by cramped living conditions 
during their most impressionable years. 
A wise housing policy offering suit- 
able, spacious, and carefully planned 
housing at moderate rates, related to 
different income levels with special 
priorities for larger families, may be 
considered an important means of en- 
couraging and protecting desirable fer- 
ulity as an integral part of a nation- 
wide social policy, in line with long- 
range needs. 
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INTERRACIAL HOUSING — 
(Continued from page 89) 


ing Negro and white families does not 
suggest close interracial contact.“ In 
contrast, the housewife in an integrated 
project experiences a dilemma in this 
respect. As one of them said: “lip 
very friendly with the (Negro) lady 
next-door; we're in and out of each 
other's place all the time. That's it. A 
problem comes up when my relatives, 
especially my mother-in-law, visit. They 
don’t like the idea of me living next- 
door to Negroes. You know my friend 
sometimes just pops in. Well, I don’t 
want to hurt my friend—I got to get 
along with my mother-in-law—it’s a 
problem all right.” 


Several consequences appear to di 
rectly result from the cross-pressures 
that face the housewife in the inte 
grated project. First of all, she is more 
aware of the interracial aspects of the 
project than her counterpart in the 
segregated project. She spontaneously 
mentions this aspect of the project 
more frequently. Whether her attitude 
toward it is positive or negative, the 
interracial composition of the project 
is more prominent in her thinking. 
Secondly, some rather unexpected ef 
fects occur on the general social life in 
the project. These effects are discussed 
below. 


Social Life in the Project. Here we 
have space only to summarize the et 
fect of occupancy pattern upon the 
development of friendships within the 
project. Our results indicate that the 
housewives in the integrated projects 
are generally more friendly with each 
other they do more things to 
gether, they like each other better, 
and they have more close friends with 
in the project. Table 3, for example, 
indicates the percentage of housewives 
in each of the projects with different 
numbers of close friends within the 
project. Table 4 indicates that the 
white housewives in the integrated 
projects not only have more neighborly 
contacts with Negro women but also 
that the general level of neighborli 
ness in the integrated projects is con 
siderably higher. 

It seems likely that the greater 
friendliness that characterizes the re 


It should be noted that the segregated bi- 
racial project in some 
reflect somewhat more 
than = generally broader 
community. As such, its standard of be 
havior may be more favorable to inter 
racial contact than that of the 
community. 


communities may 
interracial contact 
characterizes the 


broader 


lationships of housewives in the inte 
grated projects, in some measure, re- 
sults from the cross-pressures to which 
they are exposed. Partly as a defense, 
partly as a means of solidifying them 
selves in face of outside disapproval, 
the housewives have been drawn clos- 
er together, with the resulting social 
gain of increased project cohesiveness. 
A complementary loss of some friends 
outside the project might be expected 
but actually does not occur. It is 
true that housewives in the integrated 
projects report some ftormer 
friends who are prejudiced but they 
report gaining new friends. 


losing 


The results indicate no differences 
between the housewives in the two 
types of projects in number of close 
friends outside the projects. 


It has been suggested that the lesser 
degree of friendliness among the 
housewives in the segregated projects 
reflects the loss experienced as a result 
of isolating oneself from contact with 
the Negro people. Cutting oneself off 
from spontaneous human relationships 
with one group may inhibit relation 
ships with other people. Such an ex 
planation appears to have some valid 
ity. For example, in the segregated 
projects, there are central social facili 
ties open to both Negro and white. 
Many white tenants, in the atmosphere 
of segregation, shun these facilities and 
thus generally limit the possibilities of 
making friends within the project, even 
with members of their own race. 


To Sum Up... 


To sum up, the integrated projects 
are characterized by a friendlier, more 
cohesive social atmosphere. These dif- 
ferences between the two types of 
projects in part reflect a defense by 
housewives in the integrated projects 
against social disapproval of close in 
terracial contact in the broader commu 
nity and, in part, the loss in the segre 
gated projects that results from limiting 
spontaneous human relationships with 
anothe group. 

In this article we have indicated the 
effects of the two occupancy patterns 
upon interracial contact, upon social 
standards with respect to interracial 
associations, and upon social relations 
within the 
article we shall discuss what impact 
these 


project. In a_ following 


differences due to occupancy 
pattern have upon the tenants’ attit 
tudes toward Negroes in general, 
minority groups, and 
toward interracial housing. 


toward other 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE SPIRIT OF 
MAN, by Joseph Hudnut. 1949. 301 pp. 
$4.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Just after the turn of the century, Louts 
Sullivan said that “at no time and in no 
instance has [architecture] been other than 
an index of the flow of the thought of the 
people—an emanation from the inmost life 
of the people.” 

Forty-four years later, through a period 
of great and continuing technical, economic, 
and social change, in spite of Mr. Sullivan 
and a few others, the profession's practice 
and product has in the main come nowhere 
near anything so creative and dignified, has 
in the main remained as sterile as the con 
structions Sullivan disliked so expressively 
It is possibly as important as ever, therefore, 
to reaffirm the meaning and power of a 
socially relevant architecture to respond to, t 
interpret, and to illuminate the lives of those 
it shelters. 


It is this reaffirmation that Dean Hudnut 
has developed into the thesis that unthes this 
collection of essays on modern = architecture 
and city planning. Since the Industrial Rey 
olution our technology, economy, and art 
have developed in unrelated and separate 
channels, unguided by philosophy or moral 
law, creating the chaotic and conflicting 
phenomena of modern society. At the same 
time and with the same result, physically 
and socially, the impact of the machine has 
destroyed the integrated and urbane city 
within which man was once at home. Living, 
both in the individual and in the city, de 
mands a pattern—but, for better or worse, 
the old patterns are gone, or going, and new 
ones have not yet emerged. Architecture, 
says Mr. Hudnut, “is one of those means by 
which our universal need for order and har 
mony is realized . . . one of those means by 
which men enlarge the world by adding to 
it the qualities which satisfy that need for 
order and harmony.” 

The architecture of cities can reveal, in 
vigorate, and create the same social and 
physical patterns in a wider field. Here, of 
course, are the chapters of most immediate 
interest to “housers,” the chapters on public 
housing. In terms of this book, however 
and in terms, no doubt, of the planning of 
cities—public housing is only one, preferably 
minor element. The chapter on “the polit 
ical art of planning” is especially fine. 

One of the evocative qualities of | this 
volume is the author's luminous belief in 
the modern world, his “positive delight and 
participation in its multiplicity, its splendor, 
and its untolding.’ Relying on the disci 
plines of history, we stull can build only in 
and for the present, accepting and interpret 
ing the world in which we live. At a time 
when our cities and their housing and _ re 
development authorities, when architects and 
city planners, when all our forces for plan 
ning and construction are faced with the 
terrific potentialities ot reconstruction given 
legislation, Mr. Hudnut 
analyzes with convicton and charm this 
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fundamental creative problem. To the pro 
fessional architect, this is a refreshing and 
stimulating volume; to the layman, it should 
be the witty and delightful statement of the 
point of view of one of the profession's out 
standing personalities. 

Mr. Hudnut is by his own definition a 
beautiful author. 

Joseph C. Gray 


PRODUCTION OF NEW HOUSING, A 
Research Monograph on Efficiency in Pro- 
duction, by Leo Grebler. 1950. 186 pp. $1.75. 
Committee on Housing Research, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

First of the promised monographs from 
the above Committee, formed in the spring 
of 1947 (see October 1947 JourNat, page 
293). 

Examines the efficiency of national hous 
ing production in terms of the production 
process, its organization, structure, and man 
agement; the influences of financing, govern 
ment, and consumers upon that efficiency; 
production of rental housing; and produc 
tion in relation to the housing market and 
the national economy. 


To be review ed. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING IN EUROPE, 
A Report of the Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee Investigating and Studying Euro- 
pean Housing Programs. January 31, 1950. 
112 pp. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

When discussion on $.2246, with its pro 
vistons for aid to housing cooperatives, Was 
carried over from the last to the present 
session of Congress, the subcommittee on 
housing and rents of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee took advantage of 
the intervening period between sessions to 
study “on site’ Europe's experience with co- 
operative housing (see December 1949 
JouRNAL oF Houstnc, page 423). 

One of the results of the European trip 
and the insight it brought to committee 
members into the workings of housing co- 
operatives was the presentation of a  substi- 
tute amendment to Title Ill of $.2246 as 
it was originally offered. This report  pre- 
sents the factual data gleaned during the 
study. As the committee states in its intro- 
duction, “. . . to get a full picture and 
understanding of the cooperative housing 
movement in these countries [the commit- 
tee| had to study the cooperative movement 
in relation to the whole housing program 

private and governmental, and to some 
extent, in terms of its economic, political, 
and historic perspective.” Following through 
with the plan of study. the report covers 
briefly but thoroughly for each of the coun- 


tries visited Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
The Netherlands, France, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain its housing ‘action prior to 


World War I, the country’s postwar hous 


ing program and accomplishments, and the 


role played by cooperatives in the overall 
housing picture. 


SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES 
AND SURVEYS, by F. Yates. 1949. 318 pp. 
Tables. $6.00. Charles Griffin & Company, 
Ltd., London; Hafner Publishing Company, 
31 East 10th Street, New York City 3. 
ae Primarily for those who have 

lithe or no previous training in mathematica 
statistics, but who have some training or 
experience in the presentation and handling 
of statistical data,” this book was written 
at the request of the United Nations Sub 
Commission on Statistical Sampling, to assist 
in the 1950 World Census of Agriculture 
and the 1950 World Census of Population 

W. Edwards Deming, adviser in sampling 
Bureau of the Budget, sees as one of the 
chief values of the book the fact that it 
brings to a wide audience the instruction 
of a “master” in a field in which “requisit 
knowledge and experience have been largely) 
confined to an inner circle of masters who 
have trained numerous apprentices by the 
spoken word.” According to, Mr. Deming, 
the author “has put as much inspiration and 
guidance into a book as 1s_ possible 
[It] will be useful for instruction in intern 
ships, and the private study of innumerabk 
struggling, mathematically-inclined statis 
ticlans in government offices through 
out the world 

Chapters deal with the place of sampling 
in census work, the requirements of a good 
sample, the structures of various sampling 
types, practical problems, estimation of popu 
lation values and sampling errors, and et 
ficiency. 


HOUSING: Report to Mayor William 
O’Dwyer. Unpaged. Maps, illus. New York 
City Housing Authority, 63 Park Row, New 
York City 7. 

Housing is a report made by the New 
York City Housing Authority to Mayor 
O'Dwyer on public housing, slum clearance, 
quasi-public housing, and FHA-insured hous- 
ing in New York City. The book has been 
beautifully planned and executed with pictures 
and brief cutlines: descriptive of the work 
done in the city from the period of January 
1946 to July 1949. Pictures of exteriors and 
interiors of projects, community facilities, as 
well as some of the tenants of projects are 
included. 


HHFA TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 10, 
May-July 1949. 35 pp. illus. tables. 20 cents. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Avail- 
able from United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Application of the floor furnace in the 
heating of small houses, condensation con 
trol in dwelling construction, and individual 
sewage disposal systems are covered in the 
tenth bulletin on technical subjcts published 
by HHFA. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED STAND- 
ARDS IN STATE LAWS AND LOCAL 
ORDINANCES, A Presentation of the Prob- 
lem and Possible Solutions. May 1949. $1. 43 
pp. American Standards Association, Inc., 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 

Development of procedures for the use of 
nationally recognized standards in state laws 
and local ordinances to ‘promote unitormit 
of technical requirements throughout th 
country has been the job of a special committec 
# the American Standards Association ap 
pointed in April 1947. The committee, now 
engaged in the study, presents in this publiéa 
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hot! papers that discuss some of the aspects of 
he problem. The committee has neither en 
lorsed nor recommended any particular 
nethod of legal approach at this time. The 
vapers presented cover: (1) an analysis of 
the present effects of lack of uniformity ir 
technical requirements and the need for legal 


nethods that will permit widespread use of 
recogmized standards: (2) a sum 


ational! 


vary of the present status of the “adoption 


referenc method; (3) a discussion of th 
gal question 


several methods 


connected with the vahidit 
Proposed model state 
tatutes and city ordinances are included in 


i appendix 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND 
PLANNING, by Arthur Hillman. 1950. 378 
pp. graphs, illus. $4. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 

Mr. Hillman, a_ professor 


sOCcHOLOg at 


‘ College, Chicago, has 


attem pte t 
ing together in this book valuable materia 
} ymunit organization nd int that 

therwi b itteres The book 
ter vv mmunit cacdcrTs ind 
rk " l tuden t 
v \ cha i it i 
min n 1 i pr 





led in the ook Variou 


Dok Wer mmunit inning 


ections of 


rganization The 
it ) mn meclusion CLISCUSSES the relation 
lanning 


WPA 


Nn nationa im local 
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FREE! New booklet 


that helps you save money 
in Selecting window shades 


“How 
can you 
measure the 
DURABILITY 
of window 
shade cloth?"’ 






Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information 
in specifying ‘“Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’”’ Sales, Dept. 201, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's DU PONT 
registered trade mark for TONTINE R 


its washable window 
washable 


shade cloth. 
window shade cloth 


ou ) NT looks better longer 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


March, 1950 
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SINK INSERTS OF 
STAINLESS STEEL-— 


the simple, low-cost remedy for 
cracked and leaking CEMENT 


wash and dish sinks. PAT’D BIBB SEAT 






Ease of installation and small seats better than new. 


initial cost may help YOU over- 
come the 


PAT'D 





like at 
“CEMENT” sink 
maintenance problem. 


Hundreds of satisfactory instal- 
lations in western housing units. 


& EXCLU 


Write today for details—photo- 


+ cor 


HAFEY 
AIR CONDITIONING 


COMPANY 
SATURDAY EVENING 











Chrysler Airtemp Parts Distributor 














POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A6, DIRECTOR OF LARGE-SCALE PROP- 
ERTY MANAGEMENT—MIDWEST 


velopment department on such subjects as 
economics of utility consumption, efficiency 
comparisons between large and small projects, 


fmmmmmammmpaninccee 
= KEEP C ost 


7 FIRST and ONLY 
‘SEX AUER er a ty features 


house to bring Y° 





with “saddle seat” cutters, Realigns and re-forms 
made of DUPONT Neoprene and fabric-reinforced 


x a ire. Outlast ordinary kind 6-to-1. 
EXCLUSIVE 7-PLY FABRICATED TOP (0) 
. \ 

BIBB GASKET. 


oY sive, non-rusting, equal in strength to steel. 


PAT'’D FLUSH VALVE RE-FORMING TOOL 


graphs and specifications on re- that permanently corrects faulty seats. x 
> 
qn PAT'’D “BLUE SPOT” BALLOON TANK BULBS 


+++ guaranteed 3 years. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Listing 2,300 Triple-Wear 


Replacement Parts and pat'd Precision Tools as advertised in the 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. 000, 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51,N.Y. 






Local housing authority desires to employ 
a top-level executive with recent extensive 
experience and training in property manage- 
ment to be responsible for the direction of 
the management staff of 15 or more large 
housing developments. 

Should have a thorough knowledge of 
management, including tenant _ selection, 
maintenance and operations, labor relations, 
the operation of cost systems; should have 


and general technical housing research with 
emphasis on maintenance problems. Write 
Mr. J. A. Knight, Chief of Personnel, Chicago 
Housing Authority, 343 South Dearborn, Chi- 
cago 4. Salary -$474 $574. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W2, Male, 47 years—ADMINISTRATION, 
MANAGEMENT 


Currently with local private welfare agency. 





had at least 10 years recent experience in 


y these exclusive quall 


RE-FORMING TOOL 


“EASY-TITE’’ FAUCET WASHERS 


SIVE “SEX-ITE"’ metal parts, non-corro- 


k-tight shut-off . . distinctive golden color 


PUTTTTUUULLUULLUUUU ULLAL LLL LLL 


POST. 






PAVLVVLLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL 


World's leading specialists in 
plumbing and heating maintenance. 


) 


By 


ems LLLLL LALO DLT 


Two years deputy division head for official 
overseas agency. Three years with federal 
housing agency; over 20 years as manager ot 
privately-financed low-rent housing project 
Education—-M.A., education; Ph.D., social re 
search. 


W5, Male, 24 Years—LEGAL CONSULT- 
ANT, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Recent graduate of Yale and of Harvard 
Law School, with engineering and applied 
economics background. Member of Con 
necticut and Massachusetts bars. Studied 
housing at graduate school of design. 
Familiar with state and federal legislation 
and procedure. Research and papers on land 
acquisition and legislative techniques. Vet 
eran with experience in statistical office of 
Air Force. Now engaged in general prac 
tice of law. 





property management in a large-scale private 
real estate operation or in public housing. 
Interviews will not be booked until detailed 
qualifications are submitted in writing. 
Our employes know of this ad. Salary— 
$8556-$11,000. 


A7, SENIOR RESEARCH ANALYST—CHI- 
CAGO 

To assist the Chief of Research and Statis- 
tics by taking responsibility for (1) super- 
vision of a research section performing analy- 
sis of economic and _ sociological data _re- 
lating to the development of new projects 
and the operation of existing projects; (2) 
coordination of the technical aspects of hous- 
ing research, entailing close relationship with 
construction and design divisions of the de- 


1206 McDonald Avenue 





WINDOW SHADE HEADQUARTERS 


All types of Window Shades meeting with approved govern- 
ment specifications. Price lists and samples sent upon re- 
quest. Bids gladly accepted and given prompt attention. 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, ING. 


Brooklyn, 30,N. Y. 
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“... paid for lel} many times in dauings” 


C. H. Annala, executive director, The Housing Authority of the City of South 
Bend, Indiana writes: ““We are pleased to report that our experience with the 
HYDRAULIC WATER RAM encourages us to highly recommend this 
qualities for a thorough, clean, immediate job cannot be excelled. From extensive 
and repetitious use we can declare this tool has paid for itself many times in labor 
and savings.” 










tool Its 


DOUBLE SINKS — Back to Back, or Side by Side 


For stoppages in this type sinks, proceed as follows 


nsert a thin wet rag 
through the drain pipe about 4 or inches. This loose rag will push upward 
and seat under the cross bar, and a quick shot from the RAM will seal it 
there. Then make the RAM attachments as shown in the diagram. turn? 1g 


sink faucet to full on. Your full quick 
shot from the RAM should now pulver 
ize all grease in the drain line, and 
pent-up water in the stack and flowing from the faucet 


should sluice away all waste. Capacity up to 6-inch 


Made Under Basic 
U. Ss. PATENTS 
No. 1.821.900 
No. 1.766.061 


sewers 





Write for folder describing procedures on 
many plumbing maintenance jobs. Results 
guaranteed. Free trial of 30 days without ob 
ligation 














4 
Vanufactured and Distributed By HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
. KIEL WISCONSIN 














Replace al/ worn parts in a faucet when you 
install a washer. Install a new “Good” Neo- 
prene Concave-cushion Washer. a XXX Top 
Washer. a bronze Bibb Screw and Bonnet 
Packing. Then the faucet will be better than 
new. 

“Good” Neoprene Washers last many times 
longer because less force is required to shut 
the faucet. consequently less wear. They won't 
lose resilience as they withstand hot water 40 

> to 50°, better. And. due to . ry 
their concave shape. they ELANO 
have four times more seal- 


ry . ryive 
ing surface than flat wash- Pailor-made I imesavers 


ee ers. so shut tighter. Not only are these precision-made stems 


y/ profitable timesavers. they are also eco- 
+ 


nomical and of assured quality. 


GOOD MEG. CO. INC. ELANO will tailor-make any stem of high- 


est quality brass. broached same as sample. 


191-197 Lincoln Ave., New York 54, N.Y. at a price that will surprise and please you. 












(Juotations made at no cost. Submit 
samples. 


Ml dq” 
C7 eyo) IN [=Xo) el a=tal= ELANO CORPORATION 
“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
CUSHION WAV Sots alt=) 2 Xenia, Ohio Colusa, California 
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WITH 


ALWINTITE 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Every day more housing officials are discovering that the cost of 
maintaining a building is built into it. 

That's why you'll see Alwintite Aluminum Windows, both double- 
hung and casement, going into scores of low-rent projects all over 
the country. 

Alwintite offers all the advantages, in durability, operation and 
appearance, of a high cost “luxury window.” BUT its installed cost 
puts it in the economy class, and its real cost—the final over-the-years 
cost — is so low that the annual savings soon pay for the windows 
and then pay you an annual dividend! 

Year after year Alwintite windows will save you the cost of painting. 
All-around stainless steel weatherstripping eliminates rattling, drafts 
and excessive heat loss, and saves you fuel. 

One authoritative Housing Authority estimate® puts the value of 
these economies alone at $2.64 per opening, per year! 

And in addition Alwintite gives you lifetime, trouble-free construc- 
tion that keeps recurring service, repair and replacement costs out 
of your budget. 

Multiply the value of all these economies by the number of openings 
in the project you are planning. You'll readily see why Alwintite 
Aluminum Windows mean lower rents. 

You can get Alwintite double-hung windows in 25 stock sizes, 4 styles, 
and Alwintite casements in standard and special sizes. Both with 
screens and storm sash to: fit. Also picture and mullion windows. 
All are warehoused near you for quick delivery. 


* FREE! A fact-full booklet prepared espe- 
cially for Housing Authorities. Write to- 
day for your copy and get all the facts and 
figures on this easy way to lower rents. 
Address General Bronze Corp., Alwintite 
Division, Dept. NA-4, Garden City, N. Y. 


Section of Valley View Housing 
Project, Providence, R. |., built for 
The Providence Housing Authority. 
2261 Alwintite double-hung win- 
dows with half screens and 256 
Alwintite Panoramas were used 
in this project. Architect: Creer, 
Kent, Cruise & Aldrich, Providence, 
R. |. Contractor: E. Turgeon Con- 
struction Co., Inc., Providence, R. |. 
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